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From the Edinburgh Review. 
1. The Patent Journal. Nos. 1—100. London: 
1846-7-8. 
9. The Mechanic’s Magazine. Vols. XLVII. and 
XLVIII. London: 1846-7-8. 


Prosaic and business-like as the contents of 
these volumes appear, there are perhaps few works 
that will be found upon examination to contain 
more of the elements of tragedy. Not the “ re- 
jected addresses”’ of suitors for royal favors—not 
the scrolls which despairing lovers hung in the 
temple of Leucadia before they took the all-curing 
leap—could exhibit a more melancholy record of 
profitless labors and disappointed hopes! And to 
arrive at this conclusion, there is little need to 
inquire into the subsequent history of the inven- 
tions, or the inventors. The simple perusal of 
their own specifications, aided by a very moderate 
degree of scientific knowledge, will suffice to 
prove that, nine times out of ten, all the labor and 
expense that have been lavished upon the produc- 
tion of these cunningly devised engines could result 
in nothing but total failure. Nor do the inventors 
appear to profit by example. In spite of the 
abundant warnings held out to them in the fate 
of their predecessors, they persist in adopting the 
same inefficient means, the same defective con- 
structions ; or in hopeless attempts to extort from 
some natural agent the performance of tasks for 
which it is manifestly unfitted. Nay, the identi- 
cal mechanism, that has broken down a dozen 
times in other hands, is once more made the sub- 
ject of new patents, by men who are not only 
ignorant of the simple scientific principles which 
would have taught them their folly, but who do 
not know the fact that the self-same ideas have long 
since been worked out, and abandoned as imprac- 
ticable. Without skill to shape their own course, 
they cannot perceive the scattered debris that might 
warn them of impending shipwreck. Is it credi- 
ble that ingenious men, who have seen or heard 
of the suspension tunnel, and the electric telegraph, 
should still waste years in a search for the perpetual 
motion? Yet such is the fact ; and one such ma- 
chine, at least, may even now be seen in London, 
by those who have more faith than knowledge, 
pursuing its eternal revolutions. 

In the majority of instances, we apprehend that 
these inventors are but little acquainted with the 
practical details of the branches of art or manufac- 
ture whereon they exercise their ingenuity. They 
attempt to do better than other men, things that 
they do not know how to do at all. 
chance, some remark be hazarded as to their want of 
experience, they consider it sufficient to reply, that 
Arkwright was a barber, and Cartwright a clergy- 
man ; that Sir William Herschel taught music before 
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he became the celebrated astronomer ; and Sir Mi- 
chael Faraday passed the earlier years of life in 
practising the handicraft art of bookbinding. 

Considering that the state of the law renders the 
privilege of a patent both expensive* and difficult 
of attainment, and that the whole cost, in addition 
to that required for completing the invention, 
must be incurred before any benefit can possibly 
be derived ;— it becomes an inquiry of some inter- 
est to trace the motives that lead men, many of 
whom are sufficiently needy and busy already, to 
embark upon enterprises so hopeless. One chief 
cause may, perhaps, be detected in that propensity 
to gambling which is unfortunately so prevalent in 
every stage of civilization. In literature, as in 
manufactures—among members of the learned, 
the military, and even the clerical professions, as 
among the mechanical inventors and merchant 
adventurers—the rewards of industry are divided 
into great prizes, and blanks. Success admits the 
aspirant within the dazzling circles of wealth and 
fame ; failure condemns him to oblivion, and too 
often to penury. Whatever may be the effect upon 
individuals—and to him who has aimed high, even 
failure is not without its consolations—there can be 
little doubt, that in a national point of view the 
results are advantageous. The general standard 
of excellence is raised. When more men ‘ dare 
greatly,’ more will achieve greatly. A larger 
amount of talent is allured to engage in active 
careers, and to endure in patience their inevitable 
fatigues and disappointments ; while from time to 
time, discoveries and works of magnificent novelty 
and utility are contributed as additions to the stores 
of national wealth. 

Projectors, since the days of Laputa and long 
before, have provoked the ridicule of the wits. 
It was not till Adam Smith had added the gravity 
of his censure, that Bentham, writing from Crich- 
off in White Russia, and full of fellow-feeling for 
them, interposed in their behalf in a letter of re- 
monstrance, the justice of which Adam Smith 
admitted. In proof of their national importance, 
(for Manchester was then but in its cradle,) Ben- 
tham relied on Adam Smith’s own examples. 


Birmingham and Sheffield (he replies) are 
pitched upon by you as examples, the one of a 
projecting town, the other of an unprojecting 
one. Can you forgive my saying, I rather wonder 
that this comparison of your own choosing did not 
suggest some suspicions of the justice of the con- 
ceptions you had taken up to the disadvantage 
of projectors. Sheffield is an old oak, Birmingham 


* In England, the first expense of a patent for the 
three kingdoms is £345 in fees alone, which must be 
paid beforehand. In France, every article that is breveté 
pays an annual sum for the privilege as long as it lasts. 
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but a mushroom still vaster and more vigorous than 
the oak?* Not but the one as well as the other, at 
what time soever planted, must equally have been 
planted by projectors ; for though Tubal Cain him- 
self were to be brought post from Armenia to 
plant Sheffield, ‘Tubal Cain himself was as arrant a 
projector in his day as even Sir Thomas Lombe 
was, or Bishop Blaise. 


The earnestness with which he returned to the 
subject in his ‘*‘ Manual of Political Economy,’’t 
shows the value which he attached to it. 


As the world advances, the snares, the traps, the 
pitfalls, which inexperience has found in the path 
of inventive industry, will be filled up by the for- 
tunes and the minds of those who have fallen into 
them and been ruined. In this, as in every other 
eareer, the ages gone by have been the forlorn 
hope, which has received for those who followed 
them the blows of fortune. There is not one 
reason for hoping less well of future projects than 
of those which are passed, but here is one for hop- 
ing better. Nothing would more contribute to the 
preliminary separation of useless from useful proj- 
ects, and to secure the laborers in the hazardous 
routes of invention from failure, than a good treatise 
upon projects in general. It would form a suitable 
wppendix to the judicious and philosophical work 
of the Abbé Condillac upon systems. What this is 
in matters of theory, the other would be in matters 
of practice. The execution of such a work might 
be promoted by the proposal of a liberal reward for 
the most instructive work of this kind. 

A survey might be made of the different branches 
of human knowledge ; and what each presents as 
most remarkable in this respect might be brought 
to view. Chemistry has its philosopher’s stone ; 
medicine its universal panacea ; mechanics its per- 
petual motion ; politics, and particularly that part 
which regards finance, its method of liquidating, 
without funds and without injustice, national debts. 
Under each head of error, the insuperable obstacles 
presented by the nature of things to the success of 
of any such scheme, and the illusions, which may 
operate upon the human mind to hide the obstacles, 
or to nourish the expectation of seeing them sur- 
mounted, might be pointed out. Above all, dis- 
honest projectors, impostors of every kind, ought to 
be depicted ; the qualities of mind and character, 
which they possess in common, should be described. 
But throughout the whole work, that tone of malig- 
nity which seems to triumph in the disgraces of 
genius, and which seeks to envelope wise, useful, 
and successful projects in the contempt and ridicule 
with which useless and rash projects are justly 
covered, should be guarded against. Such is the 
character, for example, of the works of the splenetic 
Swift. Under the pretence of ridiculing projectors, 
he seeks to deliver up to the contempt of the-igno- 
rant, the sciences themselves. They were hateful 
in his eyes on two accounts; the one, because he 
was unacquainted with them; the other, because 
they were the work, and the glorious work, of that 
race which he hated ever since he had lost the hope 
of governing part of it. 


* The present state of Sheffield is a painful answer to 
Bentham’s question. We read (Dec. 1848) in the Shef- 
Times, ‘‘ What is to become of Sheffield? The in- 
troduction of a new trade alone will save us.” 
+ First edited from Bentham’s MS. in the third volume 
of his works, printed at Edinburgh, 1843. 
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Abstract science, until within a comparatively 
recent period, was the almost exclusive occupa- 
tion of all men claiming to rank among the “ sect 
of the philosophers.’’ With the brilliant personal 
exception of Watt, they appear to have considered 
it beneath their dignity to carry out their learned 
theories into any practical or profitable employ- 
ment. Great mechanical ingenuity they no doubt 
displayed ; but it was devoted to the construction 
of instruments adapted to scientific research, some 
of which, it is true, have since been found of util- 
ity to the general public. A few investigations 
were diligently prosecuted which promised to be 
of national benefit, such as those relating to the 
longitude, chronometers, and the lunar theory ; 
but they were entertained rather as favorite scien- 
tific puzzles, inherited from past generations, than 
as problems whose solution would prove a vast 
commercial good. Davy’s safety lamp was al- 
most an exception, at the time it appeared ; and 
people wondered to hear that Herschel had made 
anything in the vulgar way of money by his tele- 
scopes, or Wollaston by his platinum. ‘ Their 
bays are sere, their former laurels fade,”’ is the 
sentence pronounced by Byron upon the poets— 
but it was recorded also at that period against all 
laborers in the field of intellect—who might “ de- 
scend to trade.”” Byron can have little thought 
that it should appear in the posthumous edition of 
his works, that he lived to receive for copyright 
from Mr. Murray £23,540. 

The tendencies of the present age are, perhaps, 
too much the reverse of this; and have become 
too exclusively practical. In science, as in poli- 
tics, it may be an empty pedantry to recur too 
constantly to first principles ; but it is worse than 
pedantry to attempt to do without them. Yet this 
attempt is made every day by persons who will 
not undertake, or cannot appreciate, the incessant 
labor by which the pioneer of discovery must con- 
solidate his progress. When men of science 
hardly dare to assert their comprehension of the 
elementary principles of some novel theory, the in- 
ventor rushes in with his prospectus and patent, to 
turn it to account. As a matter of course, failure 
and loss are the result; and science itself will 
sometimes share the inevitable discredit, or the 
calm philosopher may be turned away from the in- 
vestigation, which only he can follow duly, by the 
atmosphere of fallacy—or, to use a plain word, 
humbug—that has been thrown around it. Before 
the very alphabet of the electro-magnetic action 
was accurately understood, contrivances were 
busily placarded whereby its agency was to super 
sede the steam engine. Whatever truth there 
may be in the facts of phrenology or the theories 
of mesmerism, has been fatally obscured through 
the eager determination of empirics to ‘‘ work the 
idea’’ profitably. ‘Those who have been disgusted 
with the puff, or pillaged by the charlatan, are not 
unlikely to pass upon the whole subject a hasty 
sentence of transportation beyond the pale of philo 
sophical inquiry. 
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The ‘curiosities of the patent rolls’? would 
furnish materials for a copious chapter in some 
work devoted to an exhibition of the eccentricities 
of intellect. Even the titles affixed as labels to a 
multitude of inventions suggest very curious reflec- 
tions. In the list of patents registered during a 
few months of 1846 and °47, given in the works 
mentioned at the head of this article, we find, 
along with a numerous family of contrivances for 
personal and household uses, one for an ‘ anti- 
emergent rat-trap ;’”’ others for ‘‘ improvements in 
bedsteads,’’—in pianofortes, saddles, and penhold- 
ers; for ‘‘ a new fastening for shutters ;’’ for se- 
curing corks in bottles ; and for ‘‘ certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of spoons.’’ Articles of 
dress supply their quota. We have improvements 
in “sewing and stitching ;”’ ‘* anew mode of apply- 
ing springs to braces ;’’ improvements in ‘‘ hats, 
caps, and bonnets ;’’ an ‘‘ improved apparatus to 
be attached to boots and shoes in order to protect 
the wearer from splashes of mud in walking ;”’ and 
a long list of inventions connected with the appli- 
cation of gutta percha. 

The military and naval professions appear 
rather out of fashion. Nevertheless, an improve- 
ment is registered ‘‘in the manufacture of bay- 
onets ;”? and another for ‘‘ warping and hauling 
vessels,’’ the inventor being designated Commander 
R. N. For the literary profession an improved 
ink has been invented by ‘‘M. J. B. Reade, 
clerk ;’’ and a Birmingham merchant registers 
some ‘‘ new and improved instruments or machines 
for effecting or facilitating certain arithmetical 
computations or processes.’’ ‘The medical pro- 
fession is enriched by a ‘‘ new apparatus for the 
treatment of distortions of the spine ;’’ improve- 
ments in ‘‘ artificial palates ;*’ in the manufacture 
of epithems ; ‘‘ the cutting of lozenges ;”’ and ‘‘a 
means or apparatus for administering certain mat- 
ters to the lungs for medical or surgical pur- 
poses ;’’ by which vague description it was intend- 
ed to specify the instruments used in the inhalation 
of ether. 

The arts follow naturally the professions ; and 
we observe that the peculiar branch of art which 
owes so much to the genius of M. Soyer holds a 
deserved rank in the estimation of inventors. 
They have furnished us with improvements in 
“the mode of making comfits,”’ of ‘ preserving 
fruit and vegetables,”’ of ‘‘ storing beer, ale and 
porter ;’’ with a ‘‘ new apparatus for hatching 
eggs;” and a “collapsible tube for sauces, 
made by placing a solid piece of tin upon a prop- 
erly shaped matrix, when a rod of steel being for- 
cibly impressed thereon a thin tube is formed. 
The sauces are enclosed in the tube and expelled 
by squeezing, so there is no waste or leakage and 
no air admitted to corrupt the purity of goti.”’ 
This invention, however ridiculous it may sound, 
has been found useful in other arts besides cook- 
ing ; and has been adopted as a reservoir of colors 
for painters, and generally when it is required that 
substances should be preserved in a moist state 
and secured from atmospheric influence. 





Inventions of grander aim are of course almost 
innumerable. Some are vaguely described as 
““new modes of obtaining motive power ;”’ others 
as rotary, locomotive or marine engines. A large 
number refer to our staple manufactures ; as, 
“machines for spinning and weaving,” or for 
** preparing, slubbing, and roving cotton and other 
fibrous substances.’’ We find one invention for 
‘aerial locomotion ;” and several for ‘* making 
roads and ways.”’ 

For the agriculturist there are machines for 
“cutting, slicing, or otherwise dividing, hay, 
straw, or turnips ;’’ several improvements in * till- 
ing land ;”’ and one of very comprehensive charac- 
ter, for ‘‘ certain carbonic compounds, formed of 
earth, vegetable, animal, and mineral rubbish, 
fecal substances, and waste of manufactories, and 
certain acids and alkalies, which compounds are 
applicable as manures.”’ 

A few inventions are of American origin, and 
sufficiently characteristic. One is for improve- 
ments in finishing raw hide whips; one or two 
more for the manufacture of cigars; but the most 
curious of all is described as the ‘‘ Patent Enunci- 
ator ; being a substitute for the usual suit of bells 
in hotels.”’ It consists of a highly ornamental 
rosewood frame, on which two hundred numbers 
are conspicuously arranged, each ordinarily marked 
by a sector card delicately hung on a pivot con- 
nected with the machinery. When any one of 
the two hundred pulls is started, a hammer strikes 
on a delicately toned bell—and the figures of the 
corresponding number are unmasked, the vibration 
of the card continuing for some seconds to indicate 
the numbers last brought into view. The inventor, 
a Mr. Johnson of New York, was stated to have 
on hand more orders than he could supply. 

It is a theory rather in favor with inventors, that 
many of the most brilliant discoveries have been 
made by accident ; and indeed the examples are 
sufficiently well known, of apparently fortuitous 
occurrences giving birth to very wonderful realities. 
But if we could inquire more accurately, we should 
probably learn that the lucky accident had but set 
in motion a certain train of thought in an already 
prepared mind ; while by far the majority of cases 
exhibit to us the new discovery elaborated by reiter- 
ated trials and improvements from its rude original. 
A word dropped in casual conversation suggested 
an idea to the mind of a clergyman (Cartwright) 
of practical and benevolent tendencies ; which, un- 
der the influence of contradiction, became hot and 
strong enough to absorb all his energies for the 
production of a power loom. On the other hand, 
we hear of a practical manufacturer (Radcliffe) be- 
coming convinced that it was possible and desirable 
to effect a certain operation by machinery instead 
of manual labor; and shutting himself up with 
workmen and tools for many months, until he 
emerged from his seclusion with a warp-dressing 
machine, to testify to the success of their prolonged 
exertions. 

Even the simplest-looking contrivances require 
knowledge, especially mathematical knowledge, of 
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no ordinary degree at every step. The mere cal- 
culation, for example, of the best form to be given 
to the teeth of wheels, which are intended to trans- 
mit motion reciprocally, requires a process of anal- 
ysis beyond the competence of ninety-nine in the 
hundred even of educated men. Iu more primitive 
stages of the mechanical arts great nicety was not 
required. The cogs were then rudely notched in 
the peripheries of the wooden wheels by the saw 
or chisel. But now that more perfect workman- 
ship is necessary, the mechanist must form the sur- 
faces of the teeth into such a curve that they shall 
roll instead of rubbing on one another, as they 
successively come in contact, and the friction and 
wear of material be thus reduced to a minimum. 
It is true that many of these calculations are al- 
ready prepared and published in tabulated forms, 
and therefore the inventor is not called upon to 
calculate them for Limself. But few can hope to 
become successful improvers, who are not at least 
competent to understand their nature, and able to 
determine the particular points of every new con- 
trivance where such considerations become impor- 
tant. 

But we fear that what is called the inventive 
faculty is a quality far more cheap and abundant, 
than the patience that can trace, or the understand- 
ing that cancomprehend, the delicate theorems which 
ought to guide the inventor, and can alone shield 
him from failure. Ambition too perpetually mis- 
leads him, and beguiles him into attempting the 
grandest achievements of science, with insufficient 
means and imperfect knowledge. Artists who 
could command a decent livelihood as sign-painters, 
still heroically starve amid their unsaleable canvass 
daubed with pictures of the historic order! John- 
son has immortalized the folly of a man who an- 
nounced himself to the occupants of an inn parlor, 
as the Great Twalmley, inventor of the new Flood- 
gate Iron. But so innocent a vanity hardly de- 
served to be treated with so much contempt. Mr. 
Twalmley had, at all events, obtained success and 
fortune, to justify his self-conceit. Ridicule would 
far more justly be bestowed upon those half-in- 
formed mechanicians, who aspire to change the 
whole aspect of our national industry or our system 
of warfare, by the application of abilities which, at 
best, might be usefully devoted to domestic pur- 
poses, or the invention of instruments ranking with 
the Floodgate Iron. 

Were it not that no exercise of tyranny would 
be more fiercely resented than any attempt to in- 
terfere with the true-born Englishman’s privilege 
to throw away his time and money at his own 
pleasure, we could suggest the appointment of cer- 
tain boards of examiners, whose approval should 
be first secured before any invention, purporting to 
be novel, could be admitted to the expensive honors 
of a patent. We well know, however, how dis- 
tasteful the suggestion would prove, and how jeal- 
ously an inventor would regard the opinion of any 
men competent to judge of the matter referred to 
them. A writer in the Patent Journal expresses 
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upon this point only the prevailing sense of the 
public when he observes :— 

Hogarth said that he would allow all the world 
to be judges of his paintings, except members of his 
own profession : and, in general, scientific men would 
submit their ideas to the approval of all, with the 
exception of men of their own pursuits. No man 
is a prophet in his own country, and men of science 
are too often the least qualified to form an estimate 
of an invention in their own branch of knowledge. 
To submit a novelty for the approval of men accus- 
tomed to the routine and forms in present use, is 
oftentimes to ensure its rejection. 

The writer then proceeds, according to the in- 
variable rule, to invoke the overworked shades of 
Harvey and Galileo as illustrations of his state- 
ment. A more popular suggestion has been made, 
that every patentee should be required to deposit 
in some public museum an accurate model or speci- 
men of his invention; which would thus prove 
highly useful as an object of interest and instruc- 
tion to others, as well as by rendering more easy 
of determination any litigated question of priority. 
We should anticipate this further advantage from 
the plan—the attempt to construct his model would 
often leave the inventor self-convicted of the in- 
utility of his scheme and save him much disap- 
pointment. Even the preparation of an accurate 
drawing often has a salutary effect. Mr. Babbage 
relates that in the construction of his calculating 
machine, not one single portion of the works, al- 
though these were of extraordinary complication, 
required any alteration after it was once made, 
owing to the admirable care which had been be- 
stowed upon the drawings. 

It is not, however, solely with the view of say- 
ing a few inventors the pain of disappointment, 
that we would have the conditions and limits of 
practical attainment accurately traced ovt. Still 
less is it in the spirit of the ancient geographers, 
who drew the lines that marked the boundaries of 
their known world upon their maps, and then wrote 
** nil ultra’? outside them. For to us, who have 
learnt that the universe is inexhaustible, the time 
will never come when we shall believe, of any 
field of research, that there is nothing more to be 
discovered in it. But we conceive that to ascer- 
tain the precise nature and place of the obstacles 
which at present retard our advance, is the surest 
preliminary to any attempt at their removal. To 
know where the barrier lies, will instruct us also 
where lie the domains of richest promise, not yet 
rifled by discoverers. ‘To know what it is, will 
guide us to the selection of those aids and appli- 
ances by which it is to be broken or overleapt. 
Dr. Hooke has remarked, that whenever in his 
researches he found himself stopped by an appar- 
ently insurmountable difficulty, he was sure to be 
on the brink of a valuable discovery. In his day 
the world was so little explored, that its richest 
prizes might still be stumbled upon by mere 
chance. The philosopher upon his voyage of 
discovery, like Genseric upon his voyages of con- 
quest, might abandon the helm and let his bark 
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sail ‘‘ whithersoever the winds might carry her ;”’ 
trusting that fortune would lead him within sight 
of some region wealthy and unknown, of which 
he could claim possession by the prior right of oc- 
cupancy. But such happy casualties are now 
barely possible ; the harvest has been too well 
gleaned for mere adventurers. Within the limits 
of the nearer horizon, science has left, in the 
words of the old feudal law, ‘ Nulle terre sans 
seigneur ;’’—but it must not be forgotten that she 
has at the same time afforded aid and means to 
furnish us forth for more distant enterprises. And 
we are enabled also to save ourselves the trouble 
of many a profitless voyage ; for we have, by her 
help, in several instances accomplished that most 
difficult task, whether in law or physics, of prov- 
ing a negative. We may feel sure that nothing 
more is to be done—at least in certain directions 
—with our present means and instruments ; as 
their range has been already ascertained and their 
powers tasked to the uttermost. On another side, 
we can determine, without the necessity for costly 
experiments, and indeed often .by the application 
of theory alone, which of two or more possible 
arrangements of mechanism will prove most effica- 
cious for the accomplishment of the desired pur- 
se. 
“* fact, the votary of science is now able to 
proceed towards discovery with sure and certain 
steps. He knows whither he is going; and he 
allows nothing to escape him unnoticed on the 
road. Every new phenomenon, as it comes with- 
in his ken, is duly compared with his previous ex- 
perience, and it is not admitted to assume its title 
until it has been examined and tested with the 
most minute accuracy. In the same manner, ev- 
ery deduction to which he arrives is scrutinized 
with jealous care, and not until it has undergone 
every trial that ingenuity can devise, is it permit- 
ted to take rank among the links destined to com- 
pose the great chain of his theory. The end of 
all his researches is indeed always kept in sight ; 
but he never jumps at a conclusion ; nor suffers 
his impatience for a result to hurry him into a 
neglect of those precautions which can alone se- 
cure for that result the certainty and precision on 
which its value depends. By no meteor of the 
marsh must the traveller be guided, who would 
penetrate the trackless expanses of the Unknown! 

The subject we have here traced out is far too 
extensive for us to attempt, within our allotted 
limits, to fill up its outline at every point. We 
can but endeavor to indicate, by a few precepts 
and examples, the peculiar nature of the problems 
which every inventor will have to work out for 
himself, whenever he wishes to determine the lim- 
its between the possible and the impossible. 

The limitary principles (by whick term we pur- 
pose to specify everything, whether quality or ac- 
cident, which tends to limit our progress towards 
perfection) may be divided into two great catego- 
nles—including, first, those derived from the natu- 
ral properties of matter; and, secondly, those 
arising from the construction or arrangement of 








the mechanism necessarily employed. The higher 
importance of the former class is at once manifest. 
Difficulties which arise from construction may be 
overcome or eluded ; but the task is very different 
where we find that nature herself raises the bar- 
rier in our path. Man has succeeded in rendering 
almost every quality of every various form of ma- 
terial substance available for some purpose of util- 
ity. On certain occasions only, and for certain 
purposes, some one or other of those qualities 
will be found to stand in the way of his success. 

Chemistry has gone far towards establishing 
the hypothesis that all natural bodies are suscepti- 
ble of assuming three forms—the solid, fluid, and 
gaseous—according to the degree of Hear by 
which they are affected. At all events it is cer- 
tain that heat exercises, in various proportions, 
such an influence on the constituent atoms as to 
destroy or diminish their mutual attraction ; and 
even when the mass does not subside into fluidity, 
it loses its strength and cohesive properties, and 
becomes disintegrated. The uses to which this 
property of matter has been applied are infinite. 
Let us see how it may become a limitary prina- 
ple. 

It is supposed that the possible heat of a burn- 
ing atom (in which of course we shall find the 
theoretical limit) is very far above the highest 
known temperature attained in our furnaces; and 
it would consequently follow that we might more 
nearly approach that limit by varying the arrange- 
ment of the fuel and the supply of air for com- 
bustion. This has been accordingly done, until 
we have found our progress stopped by the impos- 
sibility of discovering any substance, whereof to 
build our furnaces, which will bear the heat. 
Porcelain, firebrick, and plumbago, in various 
combinations, are adopted ; but they either crum- 
ble, or sink down into a pasty mass, as the fire 
is urged. The qualities of matter itself here act 
as a complete “‘ estoppel ;” and if we would ex- 
perimentalize further upon the phenomena of cal- 
oric, we can operate only upon a minute scale by 
means of the gas blowpipe, or the heated arch 
evolved from charcoal points interposed in a gal- 
vanic circuit. But for this limit, many useful pur- 
poses might be accomplished, by the mutual actions 
or changed forms of material bodies when sub- 
jected to the intense action of heat. For instance, 
in the case of platinum—we might then separate 
it from its ores by the ordinary methods of smelt- 
ing and fusion; in place of being compelled to 
adopt the laborious and costly process of solution 
in acids. The steam-engine offers an example 
nearly parallel. The power of a steam engine de- 


‘pends primarily upon the area of surface in the 


boiler exposed to the action of the fire, and the 
intensity of the fire itself. In marine and locomo- 
tive engines, where space must be economized, the 
practical limit is fixed only by the degree of heat ; 
and this of course must be kept below the utmost 
limit which the material of the boiler furnace will 
endure. As yet, there has not been discovered 
any material better fitted for this purpose than 
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iron ; and we have made our fires as fierce as the 
melting point of iron will permit; even now, the 
firebars are destroyed sometimes upon their first 
journey. 

Further than this we obviously cannot go, so 
long as we use water for the power-producing 
agent. Attempts have however been made to 
conquer the difficulty by taking advantage of some 
other properties of matter in its relation to heat ; 
based upon the fact that the ‘‘ evaporating point” 
—that is, the degree of heat at which fluids ex- 
pand into vapor—is found to differ considerably in 
different liquids, just as does the melting point of 
solid bodies. It would, therefore, appear probable 
that by filling the boiler with alcohol, which boils 
at 173°, or with ether boiling at 96° Fahrenheit, 
the tension of the vapor and consequent power of 
the engine could be increased without increasing 
the heat of the furnace. As both of the above- 
mentioned fluids are expensive, it was first requi- 
site so to contrive the machine that no loss should 
be experienced, but the whole vapor be recon- 
densed and returned to the boiler. For this pur- 
pose a variety of ingenious contrivances have been 
suggested, the earliest of which, and one perhaps 
as effectual as any other, was patented by Dr. 
Cartwright in 1797; while new forms of mechan- 
ism, with the same object in view, are even still 
appearing on the patent rolls from time to time. 
Whatever the ingenuity of man could do, has 
probably, therefore, been done ; but the practical 
utility of all these contrivances was destroyed by 
the influence of other properties of matter alto- 
gether overlooked, although of necessity involved 
in the question. These regard the relative bulk 
of the vapor produced from corresponding quanti- 
ties of different fluids, and the proportion of heat 
absorbed or rendered /Jatent in each during the 
process of vaporization. The calculation is suffi- 
ciently simple; and the result effectually annihi- 
lates all hope of advantage, either potential or eco- 
nomical, from the ethereal or alcoholic engines. 
Thus, to convert a given weight of water into 
steam, 997 degrees of heat are required as what 
is called ‘caloric of vaporization.’”’ ‘The same 
quantity of aleohol will become vapor with 442 
degrees, and sulphuric ether with only 302°. But 
to set against this apparent gain, we find that the 
specific gravity of steam (air being ==1) is °6235 ; 
vapor of alcohol 1°603; ether 2°586; and the re- 
sult may be thus tabulated. 


Caloricof Spec. Grav. Useful effects 

Vaporization. of Vapor. of Caloric. 
Water, . 997° *6235 10,000 
Alcohol, . 442° 1603 8,776 
Sulph. Ether, . 302° 2°586 7,960 


The disadvantage of the latter fluids will be further 
enhanced by the circumstance that, being lighter 
than water, a larger boiler will be required to hold 
the same weight of vaporific fluid: i. e.,a pound 
of water, when evaporated, will form about 21 
eubic feet of steam ; while a pound of ether will 
require a larger boiler to hold it, and will only form 
5 cubic feet. 





THE PROGRESS OF MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 








Weicut is one of the properties of matter 
which in practice we encounter chiefly as an obsta- 
cle or inconvenience, tending to increase friction, 
to resist motion, and generally to crush and de- 
stroy. Meanwhile, the limits of its range are 
comparatively narrow—that is to say, on one side. 
We can, indeed, rarify a gas until its weight dis- 
appears in infinite tenuity ; but we very soon find 
ourselves at the extreme verge of any possible 
increase of specific gravity. The most ponderous 
substance known is not quite 22 times heavier 
than water. And yet there are many purposes for 
which bodies of greater weight might be made 
useful. If, for example, closer or deeper search 
amid the stores of the mineral kingdom should 
lead to the discovery of some substance bearing 
the same proportionate gravity to platinum that 
platinum does to cork, how many possibilities of 
improvement would be placed within our power! 
A thin sheet of such a substance, interposed among 
the keel timbers of a ship, would give stability 
and other sailing qualities at present unattainable. 
Blocks of it would afford sure foundations for 
piers, bridges, and all marine works. It might 
then be found no longer impossible to establish a 
lighthouse on the Goodwins. As a regulator, or 
reservoir, of power—for counterpoises, pendulums, 
and fly-wheels ; for all purposes where percussive 
force is required; and in steam hammers, pile- 
drivers, and shot of long range, the utility of such 
a substance would be enormous. In each and all 
of these objects we are limited by the limits of 
specific gravity in our materials. 

By an incidental quality, in some measure asso- 
ciated with the specific gravity of bodies, we find 
that while all substances, without exception, un- 
dergo condensation when subjected to pressure, 
they do not all resume their original condition 
when the pressure is withdrawn. As might be 
supposed, the lighter bodies exhibit this peculiarity 
in the highest degree. Wood, for example, after 
having been submerged in the sea to a depth of 
two or three thousand feet, is found to be no longer 
light enough to float; the hydrostatic pressure, 
exceeding half a ton on every square inch, having 
both compressed the fibrous mass and injected the 
pores with water. By this peculiarity, the use- 
fulness of an otherwise admirable instrument— 
the Sounding Machine—is much restricted. Its 
apparatus consists of a series of vanes with attached 
clockwork, to denote the depth of water through 
which it has sunk. A buoy or float is fixed on 
the upper part, and the machine being loaded with 
a sufficient weight descends until it strikes the 
ground; on this, the weight becomes detached 
and the instrument returns to the surface, bringing 
back a faithful record of the perpendicular dis- 
tance traversed. For ordinary depths the float 
consists of a hollow copper sphere ; but as the 
metal must necessarily be thin it is crushed in by 
a comparatively slight pressure. A wooden float 


is therefore substituted, which is able to command 
a more extended range of soundings, until the limit 
is reached at which the pressure already spoken of 
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destroys the buoyancy of the wood; when the 
machine, if thus committed to the deep, will never 
return. It is possible that a buoy composed of a 
light hollow sphere, filled with alcohol or one of 
the lighter oils, might be able at once to resist the 
pressure of the water and retain its levity at every 
depth. We are not aware that the experiment 
has been tried ; but it appears to offer the means 
of successfully exploring the most profound abysses. 

The ‘‘ Strength of Materials’? is an element 
that enters into almost every calculation of the 
mechanist ; and it is found to constitute not only 
an absolute limit to all possibility of advance in 
gertain directions, but also a relative limit univer- 
sally, when we attempt to reduce beyond certain 
proportions, the size, weight, and cost of our me- 
chanical erections. Its variations also are exten- 
sive both in degree and in condition. Some bodies 
offer strong resistance only to certain modes of 
attack. Impervious on one surface, they will yield 
and splinter into lamine under a slight blow upon 
another. Some will bear pressure to an enormous 
extent, but are easily torn asunder; others resist 
the divellent forces, but crumble under a light 
weight. A very extensive variety of substances 
possess a fibrous texture, and are endowed with 
vast strength to resist a strain in the direction of 
their length, but are much weaker against a lateral 
or traverse force. This difference is found to 
vary to an infinite extent; from that of certain 
metals where the advantage is only four or five 
per cent. in favor of the direct resistance, to the 
vegetable and animal fibres, such as flax or silk, 
which possess enormous tenacity, combined with 
most complete flexibility. 

The variations in the natural properties of bodies 
have given infinite scope for the exercise of human 
ingenuity. In the erection of engineering works, 
and in a still higher degree in the contrivance and 
construction of moving machinery, the combination 
of theory and practice is perpetually exhibited in 
surprising perfection. By nice calculation of the 
opposing forces, together with great practical skill in 
the mechanical details of construction, we can now 
attain a result in which abundant strength is united 
with the utmost possible economy of space and 
material. There is no waste ; no addition of use- 
less and cumbrous weight: all irregular strains 
are skilfully counterbalanced, and the greatest 
pressure distributed over the points of greatest 
resistance. Experience has entitled us to place 
implicit confidence in the scientific precision of our 
engineers. Every day we trust our lives and for- 
tunes, without misgiving, into situations, where a 
slight error in the calculations, or a slight defect 
in the workmanship, would inevitably lead to some 
terrible catastrophe. How little do the crowds 
who throng the deck of a Thames or a Clyde 
steamboat, or who allow themselves to be hurried 
along at fifty miles an hour in a railway carriage, 
reflect upon the delicate conditions which must 
have been fulfilled—the complicated mechanical 
problems which must have been solved, in order 
that they might accomplish their journey in seca- 





rity. A multitude will gather upon a suspension 
bridge without fear of danger, although the rods 
by which the massive roadway and its living freight 
are sustained appear as mere threads, in compari- 
son with the mass they have to support; while, 
if any one reflects at all upon the matter, it is to 
assure himself that every possible amount of pres- 
sure has been theoretically provided for ; and that, 
practically, every separate bar and joint has been 
severely tested, so that no single flaw in the mate- 
rial, or defect in the workmanship, can have passed 
without detection. Fribourg, before the civil war 
of the Sonderbund had given it a political notori- 
ety, was celebrated chiefly for its wire bridge, 
hung at an altitude of nearly one hundred feet be- 
tween two summits. ‘It looks,”’ says a recent 
traveller, ‘‘like a spider’s web flung across a 
chasm, its delicate tracery showing clear and dis- 
tinct against the sky.’’ Diligences and heavy 
wagons loomed dangerously as they passed along 
the gossamer fabric. 

In works of similar construction to the Fribourg 
bridge, the limit of magnitude is of course found 
in that proportion, where the erected mass is only 
just able to sustain its own unloaded weight with- 
out fracture. Practically testing the strength of 
the various metals, we find that a regularly shaped 
har or column of steel, if suspended perpendicu- 
larly by its upper extremity, will be torn asunder 
by its own weight at a length of 44,350 feet; 
iron would break at about 25,000; copper, at 9500; 
gold, at 2880 ; and lead at only 180 feet. The pro- 
cesses of annealing and wire-drawing will modify 
to a considerable extent the tenacity of all metals ; 
but the above proportions may be taken as a gen- 
eral average. Hence we arrive at an absolute 
limit of possibility, which no ingenuity of con- 
struction can enable us to evade, and which is to 
be conquered only in the most improbable contin- 
gency, of our discovering some new material of 
still greater strength among the stores of nature. 

The force that enables a suspension bridge to 
sustain itself, is what we have called the cohesive 
force, and is due, we must suppose, to some variety 
of the attractive principle among the corpuscular 
atoms which causes them to resist a separating or 
divellent strain. In ordinary bridges, and among 
the usual erections of architects, on the other hand, 
the pressure to be considered is that which crushes 
the parts together. ‘To resist this, the piers of 
the bridge must have strength sufficient to support 
the loaded arch, and the pillars of the cathedral 
to sustain the fretted vault that rests upon them. 
In this case we find that the strength which arises 
from the cohesion of the atoms between themselves 
is increased by that due to another quality of mat- 
ter, namely, its incompressibility. When any 
solid body yields to a crushing weight, the con- 
sequent effect must be, either that its particles are 
actually pressed into a smaller space; or that, 
being made to exert a wedge-like action upon one 
another, the exterior layers are forced out laterally. 
The addition of a band or hoop will then bring 
the incompressibility of the atoms more fully into 
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play: and bodies that are endowed with slight 
powers of cohesion may thus be rendered enor- 
mously strong. Indeed, we find that fluids, in 
‘which the cohesive force is practically at zero, 
cannot be crushed by any pressure we can exert, 
provided the hoop or tube that surrounds them can 
be secured. Now the interior atoms of every 
substance under pressure are more or less thus 
hooped in and strengthened by the exterior. To 
the strength from cohesion is added that from in- 
compressibility ; and this effect is produced in a 
rapidly increasing ratio as the sectional area of the 
body is enlarged. A cube of lead suspended from 
its upper surface and held together only by co- 
hesion, will break down if larger than 180 feet to 
aside. If standing upon one side as a base, it 
might be made of infinite size without danger of 
fracture from its own weight. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the total force 
of resistance is amply sufficient to answer any call 
we are likely to make upon it. It is certain, at 
all events, that we have not, as yet, built up to the 
strength of our actual materials. Our marble and 
granite columns will sustain ten times the weight 
of any edifice the present generation can wish to 
erect. Or if not, they will use iron. The theo- 
retical limit to the span of our bridges is that only 
at which the voissures of stone or iron would 
crumble under the intensity of pressure. The cost 
and inutility of even approaching to such a limit, 
will always assign them much narrower dimen- 
sions ; though large enough, nevertheless, to admit 
of the accomplishment of that magnificent project 
—vof which the first design is due to the genius of 
Telford—for spanning the Thames at Westminster 
by a single arch. Such a work would be worthy 
alike of the age and the site; and we see no rea- 
son why it should not be undertaken, and com- 
pleted at least as soon as (supposing promises to 
be kept in future only as heretofore) the last stone 
is laid upon the Victoria Tower. 

The tubular bridges now in course of erection 
by Mr. Stephenson, upon the Chester and Holy- 
head line of railway, will probably remain for many 
years unsurpassed, as specimens of science and en- 
gineering skill. While we write, the success of 
the experiment is verified only in the smaller of 
the two, known as the Conway Bridge. But the 
result is even now sufficient to guarantee the suc- 
cess of its larger companion, to be thrown across 
the Menai Straits. In Telford’s celebrated sus- 
pension bridge over these straits, the problem was 
already solved of constructing a safe pathway for 
the transit of heavy burdens. But the new fabrics 
were required to have something more than strength ; 
perfect rigidity was in this case necessary, both as 
regards the lateral oscillations produced by the pas- 
sage of the enormous trains at high velocities, and 
the perpendicular undulations so perceptible in or- 
dinary bridges built upon the suspension principle. 
This requisite is obtained by forming the massive 
iron béam inte a hollow rectangular chamber, 254 
feet high, 15 feet wide, and (in the Conway tube) 
412 feet in length, in the inside of which the trains 
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are to travel along the rails. It forms, in fact, a 
long gallery, whose sides are composed of iron 
plates half an inch thick, and its ceiling and floor 

are formed of compound plates, consisting each of 

two lamine of metal, kept apart at a distance of 

about 21 inches, by a series of plates of that 

breadth extending the whole length of the tube. 

dividing the top and bottom strata into a series of Jon- 

gitudinal cells, and aiding greatly in the resistance 

offered to the weight of the passing trains. The 

whole mass of iron employed is sufficient to form 

a solid beam 412 feet long from pier to pier, and 

46 inches or nearly four feet square. Employed 

in this form, the beam would possess ample 
strength ; but it would have been drawn down by 
its own weight into a catenary curve, dipping sev- 
eral feet in the centre, and altering in shape upon 
the passage of a few tons along its surface ; while 
even the action of a high wind would have im- 
pressed on it a considerable lateral or horizontal 
vibration. The same metallic mass distributed 
into the compound parts of the gallery we have 
described, was fashioned into a curve rising only 7 
inches in the centre, which the action of its own 
weight (1,300 tons) drew, as was intended, into 
perfect horizontality ; and which has been proved 
to sink not more than a single inch by the added 
pressure of a hundred tons. A number of inge- 
nious contrivances were brought into use during 
the process of construction. ‘The compound tube 
consists of many thousand separate pieces, with 
every joint secured by covering plates, and T angle 
irons, fastened together with rivets, all driven red- 
hot. In drilling the rivet holes, more than a mil- 
lion in number, a curious machine was used, 
imitated from that employed in making the per- 
forated cards for Jacquard looms, by which the 
work was done with beautiful regularity. The 
foundations of the supporting piers are laid upon 
piles driven by Nasmyth’s steam pile-driver—an 
engine which seems to have been invented just in 
time—as by the old-fashioned ‘‘ monkey,’’ the 
same task would have occupied many months’ ad- 
ditional labor. The huge structure was floated 
from the temporary stage whereon it was built, 
upon caissons which the tide lifted; and was 
elevated to its destined place by hydraulic pres- 
sure. So extreme is the accuracy of this wonder- 
ful work, that the thermometric change of shape 
produced by an hour’s sunshine upon one side, or 
on the top, becomes readily perceptible ; and one 
end of the tube is left loose upon the abutment to 
allow for this expansion. 

The hypothesis that the force of cohesion is 
proportional to the area of section, leads us to the 
ordinary rule of practice—that as the magnitude 
is increased, the strength increases as the square, 
and the strain as the cube of the dimensions. The 
proportions consequently which offer abundant 
strength in a model, must be materially altered 
when the design is executed at full size. When 
any of the parts are intended for motion a new 
element is introduced, from the inertia of the mov- 
ing masses ; and thus both the size and the velocity 
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of our machinery are confined within definite limits. 
To extend these limits, it is often necessary to 
solve the most complicated problems of dynamics, 
and to follow the train of motion through an in- 
tricate series of action and reaction. We must 
simplify and reduce the number of moving parts, 
and so adjust the momentum of the inertia, that the 
resulting strain shall be neutralized, or reduced to 
a minimum; and where it is necessary that the 
direction of motion should be reversed, we must 
accomplish this object with no such sudden or vi- 
olent shock as would dislocate the machinery. 
The difficulty of this attempt in many instances is 
proved by the heavy motions and hideous noises 
that accompany the working of almost all newly 
invented mechanism, and of the simplest machines 
found among nations Jess skilled than we are 
in the arts of construction. The approach of a 
Mexican wagon is announced ata distance of three 
miles, by the creaking of its wheels. It is only 
afier repeated trials and improvements, that we 
reach the perfection of which so many striking 
examples are presented in our various manufacto- 
ries and ateliers. When the first steam-printing 
machine was ‘‘ working off’’ the impression of the 
“Times”? newspaper at the rate of 2,500 copies 
per hour, the noise could be heard through the si- 
lence of early morning nearly across Blackfriars 
bridge. At present,* conversation proceeds in the 
very room where the type-loaded frame, of far 
larger dimensions than heretofure, is travelling to 
and fro beneath the cylinders, and perfecting be- 
tween 5 and 6000 double sheets in the same time. 
Dr. Cartwright describes his first powerloom as 
requiring the strength of two men to work it slow- 
ly, laboriously, and only for a short period. We 
may now enter a single apartment in a Lancashire 
mill, and see 250 looms at full work, each throw- 
ing 150 threads a minute; while a single shaft 
carried along the ceiling communicates motion to 
the whole, and with a noise by no means over- 
powering. In the manufacture of needles, the 
slender bars of steel are forged out by a succession 
of hammers, each one less in weight and quicker 
in stroke than its predecessor. As the motion of 
the hammer is necessarily alternating, the dislocat- 
ing effects of its momentum when thrown into 
rapid vibration would be enormous, but for the con- 
trivance of giving the hammer a double face, and 
causing it to strike every time it rises against a 
block of steel placed above, from which it is thrown 
back upon the anvil. ‘The vibration is thus pro- 
duced by a series of rebounds, between two oppos- 
ing surfaces ; five hundred strokes can be made in 
4 minute, while the power is materially econo- 
mized, and the strain upon the stalk and axle near- 


* While these sheets are passing through the press, Mr 
Applegarth has succeeded in effecting anew impeovennent 
in the steam-printing machine. The “ chase,” or type- 
frame, no longer travels to and fro, but is curved into the 
segment of a circle, and the whole “ form” is placed round 
2 cylinder, and works off the sheets by a cireular and un- 
interrupted motion. This machine already completes 
9,600 pe rly per hour ; and with additional steam- 

» Which is in preparation, i i 
oy lanes 19,000. preparation, is expected to accomplish 
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ly annihilated. But it is needless to multiply ex- 
amples. 

It is equally unscientific, and almost equally 
dangerous, to give too much strength to our con- 
structions as too little. No machine can be stronger 
than its weakest part; and therefore to encumber 
it with the weight of a superfluous mass, is not 
only to occasion a costly waste of material, but se- 
riously to diminish the strength of the whole fabric, 
by the unnecessary strain thus produced upon the 
parts least able to bear it. This fault is one which 
is most frequently discoverable in new machinery ; 
and which, when once adopted in practice, retains its 
hold with the greatest inveteracy. It requires no 
common powers of calculation, and nota little faith, 
for men to trust to the safety of structures which 
have apparently been deprived of half their former 
strength. 

There can be no better proof of the difficulties 
which oppose the adoption in practice of any new 
principle of construction or configuration, than that 
exhibited in the history of ship-building. In no 
creation of human labor was it more necessary to 
secure the greatest possible strength from the min- 
imum of material; as none were required to pos- 
sess such vast bulk in proportion to their mass of 
resistance, or were exposed to more violent varieties 
of strain and shock, in the natural course of their 
service, 

The men who superintended the public dock- 
yards were often well versed in mathematical 
science ; and were certainly acquainted theoretical- 
ly with the common axiom, that among right-lined 
figures, the triangle alone will preserve its form 
invariable by the rigidity of the sides, without de- 
pending upon the stiffness of the joints. Yet none, 
until a recent period, worked out the axiom into 
its very obvious practical development. For cen- 
turies were our ships constructed on principles 
which caused the whole frame-work to be divided 
into a succession of parallelograms. Every series 
of the timbers, as they were built up from the keel 
to the decks, formed right-angles with their prede- 
cessors and with their successors; so that the 
whole fabric would have been as pliable as a paral- 
lel ruler, but for the adventitious firmness given by 
the mortices, bolts, and knee-pieces. At least 
three quarters of the available strength of the ma- 
terials was possibly altogether thrown away. The 
safety of the whole was made to depend upon its 
weakest parts ; and when decay commenced through 
process of time or the action of the elements, every 
successive stage in its advance made the progress 
more rapid, since the wear and friction increased in 
double proportion as the fastenings became weak 
and loose. 

Sir Robert Seppings at length succeeded in vin- 
dicating the claim of the shipbuilder to be ranked 
among the members of scientific professions. By 
the introduction of the ‘‘ diagonal truss,” the innu- 
merable parallelograms formed by the hull and frame 
timbers were converted into triangles ; and the lim- 
its of the magnitude, the strength, and the durabil- 
ity of the wooden walls of England were thus largely 
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extended. The faults of “ hogging,” and “ sag- 
ging,’’ which had formerly revealed the weakness 
of the fabric, often at the first moment of its launch, 
were almost annihilated ; and the huge machines no 
longer bent under the strain of their masts or the 
weight of their batteries. But Seppings, after all 
he had done or projected, could have formed no con- 
ception of the vast advance which was ere long to 
be effected in his favorite art by the introduction of 
a new material. No possible combination of science 
and skill could enable him to give to his timber-built 
ships the magnificent proportions of the Great Brit- 
ain, together with strength sufficient to encounter the 
billows of the Atlantic. Still less could he have 
conceived it possible that such a vessel might be 
consigned, through a series of mistakes and mis- 
chances, to the inhospitable keeping of a storm-vext 
Irish beach, throughout an entire winter, and yet 
afterwards be dragged from its shingly bed, and 
towed into port with only a net result of very rep- 
arable damage. 

Among the properties of matter are some that we 
may term subsidiary or incidental ; qualities which 
we may be said to discover rather than to compre- 
hend ; and whose agencies are of a secret, and as 
it were stealthy character, so that we cannot always 
predict their recurrence or calculate their force. 

Fluid and gaseous bodies present many instances 
of these perplexing phenomena. While investigat- 
ing the conditions under which solid substances 
enter into solution ; the rise of liquids through cap- 
illary cavities ; the motions of camphor and other 
bodies when placed on the still surface of water ; 
the phenomena of crystallization ; the condensation 
of gases in charcoal ; or the inflammation of hydro- 
gen when in contact with minutely divided platinum 
—in these and similar cases, we encounter on every 
side a series of anomalies which as yet baffle all our 
efforts to group the incoherent facts into a consist- 
ent theory. For the present, therefore, we must 
content ourselves with the functions of empirics and 
registrars. We must observe and collect the facts 
which may hereafter furnish a clue to the labyrinth ; 
confident that when that clue is once seized, every 
step will not only bring us to some result of practi- 
cal utility, but will reveal yet another example of 
the divine symmetry of nature. 

Upon this point, Paley has allowed himself to be 
betrayed, by his course of argument, in his ‘* Nat- 
ural Theology,”’ into a singularly false assumption. 
In his day the four ancient elements, Earth, Air, 
Fire and Water, still ‘* in quaternion ran,”’ although 
philosophers had already seen that it was high time 
that this category should be reformed. Notwith- 
standing which, like so many other benevolent 
writers, he was anxious to console men for their 
ignorance ; and consequently he declared that of 
these elements, as it was not intended so it was not 
necessary, and might not be useful for us to know 
anything further. Referring then to one of them, 
Water, whose decomposition and constituent ele- 
ments were at that moment making some noise in 
the world, he says :—‘* When we come to the Ele- 
ments, we take leave of our mechanics; because 





we come to those things of the organization of 
which, if they be organized, we are confessedly 
ignorant. This ignorance is implied by their name, 
To say the truth, our investigations are stopped 
long before we arrive at this point. But then it js 
for our comfort to find that a knowledge of the cop. 
stitution of the elements is not necessary. For 
instance, as Addison has well observed, ‘ we know 
water sufficiently, when we know how to boil, how 
to freeze, how to evaporate, how to make it fresh, 
how to make it run or spout out in any quantity or 
direction we please, without knowing what water 
is.’ The observation has even more propriety in it 
now, than at the time it was made; for the consti- 
tution and the constituent parts of water appear ts 
have been in some measure lately discovered ; yet 
it does not, I think, appear that we can make any 
better or greater use of water since the discovery, 
than we did before.’’ Or, in other words, that the 
discovery of the chemical constitution of the fluid 
would not prove useful, because it had not been im- 
mediately followed by any mechanical application 
of extended and striking use. It should not have 
required the splendid contradiction which time has 
given to this assertion, to have satisfied such a man 
as Paley how unphilosophical was his deduction, 
even from his own assumed premises. 

The various questions which suggest themselves 
relative to these properties of fluid and solid bodies, 
are finally resolvable into a single inquiry, touching 
the absolute nature and condition of a constituent 
atom. Hitherto the ultimate atoms of bodies have 
eluded all our attempts at identification. Our most 
powerful microscopes have failed to render them 
perceptible ; nor are we able, by any process or 
contrivance, so to separate an individual from the 
mass as to be entitled to pronounce positively that 
it possesses any definite form, weight, color, or 
magnitude; or indeed any single quality, either 
chemical or mechanical. Not one of its properties 
can we discover directly. A few we have inferred 
—but even of our inferences we assume neither 
their certainty nor their correctness. Hypotheti- 
cally we speak of the atom as a minute sphere: 
perfectly indivisible and consequently unchangeable 
in form, and incompressible in substance ; because 
the deductions from a multitude of observed facts 
render the supposition of these properties a matter 
of necessity. We must moreover conclude that in 
no known substance are the contiguous atoms in 
absolute contact ; because we have never yet ascer- 
tained the limit of condensation from decreased 
temperature or mechanical pressure. 

To follow out this hypothesis, we must then 
imagine every atom to be surrounded with no less 
than three consecutive strata or atmospheres of 
antagonistic forces, extending nevertheless in thé 
aggregate to a distance altogether inappreciable. 
The innermost stratum consists of a force of repul- 
sion so enormous in its strength that no two atoms 
can be forced into actual contact; around this 134 
stratum of attractive force, of very finite action; 
giving their power of cohesion to all the visible 
particles of matter; and, last of all, is an outside 
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stratum of repulsion, which prohibits the parts when 
once separated from again cohering (except under 

icular conditions) even when forcibly pressed 
together. The extreme tenuity of these strata may 
be inferred from the fact that two surfaces may be 
brought so closely together as to render the interval 
imperceptible by any of our senses ; and yet as no 
cohesion takes place, it is evident that the atoms 
cannot have been brought within the circle of the 
exterior atmosphere of repulsion. 

Under the influence of an increasing temperature, 
the two external strata of repulsion and attraction 
appear to become modified and diminished until, 
when a certain point of heat is reached, they both 
suddenly and simultaneously disappear. The body 
then loses its solidity, the attraction of cohesion 
having become extinct, and sinks down into a fluid ; 
while at the same time the atoms are not separated 
beyond the distance at which that attraction would 
be developed when the temperature is again re- 
duced, and the fluid will, therefore, upon cooling, 
again become a united mass. 

Such complicated paraphernalia of forces must 
we assign to the integrant atoms, in order to explain 
even the simplest of their mechanical actions. 
When we attempt to follow up our atomic hypoth- 
esis into higher conditions, we find ourselves utterly 
bewildered as we seek to grasp in idea the compli- 
cation of forces and principles which must affect 
the atoms upon their expanding into elastic gases, 
undergoing solution in fluids, or entering into the 
innumerable combinations and transformations of 
the chemical affinities. The imperfection of our 
present struggles to realize the primary conditions 
of the material atoms is too apparent. ‘A theory 
must be singularly at variance with the /ucidus ordo 
of nature, which obliges us to explain each succes- 
sive variety of mutual action by the introduction of 
anew force; just as in the old Greek mythology, 
every natural phenomenon was placed under the 
guardianship of a separate divinity; or upon Ptol- 
emy’s map of the heavens, every motion of the 
planets required the inscription of another epicycle. 

The limits that are set to improvement by diffi- 
culties of Construction, or the arrangements of 
mechanism, require a very different species of 
analysis from that which has for its object the 
properties of natural substances ; and the terminal 
problems are susceptible, in general, of merely 
relative solutions. Seldom or never may we be 
able to say absolutely—So far can we go, but no 
further. But we are often enabled to decide among 
the great objects for which machines are intended 
—economy, rapidity, and safety—how far the 
necessities of each can be accommodated, so as to 
produce the result of most advantage. Yet even 
here our verdict can seldom be considered as final. 
The introduction of a new material, or the sugges- 
on of a new combination of parts, may at once 
tender easy the improvements that have baffled the 
ingenuity of man for generations. The history of 
invention is full of such examples. It would be a 
curlous inquiry to trace how many contrivances 
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have been delayed for years from the mere want of 
knowledge or skill to execute the works; and 
obliged as it were to lie fallow until the cunning of 
the workman could sufficiently correspond with the 
ingenuity of the inventor. When Hadley first con- 
structed the quadrant still known by his name, for 
a long period it was perfectly useless in the deter- 
mination of the Jongitude, as the indications could 
not be depended upon to a greater accuracy than 
fifty leagues. But after Ramsden had invented his 
“‘dividing engine,’’ the graduation was so vastly 
improved, that even in the commonest instruments, 
an error of five leagues was seldom to be feared. 
The minute measurements of angular distances by 
the micrometer were long subject to similar diffi- 
culties. The instrument waited, as it were, for 
Wollaston’s discovery of the means to procure pla- 
tinum wire so fine, that 30,000 might be stretched 
side by side within the breadth of an inch. The 
limit which was reached by this discovery, was 
followed by another pause. Then came a new 
advance, owing to the beautiful invention of an 
eye-glass composed of double refracting spar, so 
mounted as to revolve in a plane parallel to the axis 
of refraction, and give, by the gradual separation 
of the two rays, a measurement susceptible of 
almost infinite delicacy. 

So in the history of the steam engine. Bolton 
and Watt had been long partners, and the theory 
of his great machine was almost perfect, when 
Mr. Watt still found that his pistons fitted the 
cylinders so ill, as to occasion considerable loss 
from leakage. In 1774, Mr. Wilkinson, a large 
iron master, introduced a new process of casting 
and turning cylinders of iron. Watt at once 
availed himself of them; and in a few months 
the inaccuracy of the piston ‘ did not anywhere 
exceed the thickness of a shilling.”” The won- 
derful perfection since attained may be seen in a 
rotary steam engine patented within the last few 
months. The steam-chamber presents a sectional 
plan somewhat resembling five pointed Gothic 
arches set round a circle; the outline being 
formed by ten segments of circles all referring to 
different centres. The piston has to traverse 
round this singularly-formed chamber, preserving 
a steam-tight contact at both edges; and such is 
the accuracy of the workmanship that the leak- 
age is barely perceptible. 

Steam, as applied to locomotion by sea and 
land, is the great wonder-worker of the age. For 
many years we have been startled by such a suc- 
cession of apparent miracles; we have so often 
seen results which surpassed and falsified all the 
deductions of sober calculation—and so brief an 
interval has elapsed between the day when certain 
performances were classed by men of science 
among impossibilities, and that wherein those 
same performances had almost ceased to be re- 
markable from their frequency—that we might be 
almost excused if we regarded the cloud-compel- 
ling demon with somewhat of the reverence which 


the savage pays to his superior, when he worships 
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as omnipotent every power whose limits he cannot 
himself perceive. It is not surprising that inven- 
tions, designed to improve the forms and applica- 
tions of steam power, should constitute a large 
per centage of the specifications which are en- 
rolled at the patent office. Even in France we 
learn, that within a period of four years the fol- 
lowing number of patents, connected only with 
railway construction, had been obtained :—in 
1843, 19; 1844, 22; 1845, 88; 1846, 131; to- 
tal, 260. Of these we are told that not above 
three or four have been carried out, so as to real- 
ize advantage to the inventors ; and all of those 
were of English origin. 

The nomber of English patents is of course 
considerably greater. But we doubt whether the 
proportion of successful ones has been at all high- 
er. Ingenious men have never expended their en- 
ergies upon a subject where the splendor of past, 
or possible, successes has so effectually dazzled 
their imagination, and rendered them unable to 
perceive the great difference between the relative 
and the absolute limits of possibility. Because 
science had failed to predetermine the point at 
which higher performances became impossible, 
they too often began to consider it superfluous to 
invoke her aid at all; forgetting that the problems 
are quite different ones, to decide between the rel- 
ative merits of two modifications of mechanism, 
and to define the ultimate capabilities of either. 
There is no more striking example of this tenden- 
cy than is exhibited in the controversy between 
the two great systems of railway traction—the lo- 
comotive and the atmospheric. This controversy 
has already cost the public incredible sums ; and 
has, moreover, been so dexterously managed that 
even now, if the money-markets were to return to 
a very possible state of plethora, a plausible pro- 
spectus and a new patentee would find it no diffi- 
cult task to organize another company, and to get 
subscribed fresh hundreds of thousands towards 
carrying out an experiment which ought never to 
have required more than a few months’ trial and a 
short length of working line for its final settle- 
ment. For the principles according to which the 
experiment must succeed or fail, had been deter- 
mined long since: and it is a fact equally sad and 
strange, that among the very numerous patents re- 
lating to the atmospheric railway, there is not one 
that touches upon the real turning point of the 
question. What was called the “ longitudinal 
valve”’ or opening, through which was established 
the connection between the piston travelling with- 
in the exhausted tube and the train of carriages, 
formed the pice de resistance for the inventors ; 
and very many and clever are the contrivances we 
find specified for improving or dispensing with this 
valve. And yet the valve itself entered but as a 
subordinate function into the equation by which 
success or failure was to be determined. Grant- 
ing that its construction was theoretically perfect, 
and all friction and leakage annihilated, the main 
principle, which depended upon the laws that gov- 
ern the motions of elastic fluids, was left wholly 
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untouched. The history of science, nevertheless 
contained records which should have prevented 
this mistake. One hundred and sixty years ago, 
M. Papin, one of the earliest inventors of steam 
machinery, invented a motive apparatus involving 
this identical principle, and which, when tried, 
was found wanting. 

The machine alluded to was described by the 
inventor as ‘‘an engine for pumping the water oy: 
of mines by the power of a moderately distan; 
river.”” His plan was to erect upon the streay 
or waterfall a series of force pumps by which air 
was to be condensed into a reservoir. From this 
reservoir a close tube, some miles in length, was 
to be carried over hill and valley from the brink 
of the river. It was supposed that the condensed 
air would travel along this tube, and could be ap. 
plied at the mine, through appropriate mechanism, 
to keep the pumps going. M. Papin is said to 
have tried his invention upon a large scale jn 
Westphalia ; and it is certain that a similar en- 
gine was erected in connection with one of our 
own Welsh mines ; and in both cases with equal- 
ly ill suecess. The machines at the useful end 
could never be got into motion. The condensers 
on their side worked powerfully, but the blast of 
air at the distant extremity would hardly blow ou 
a candle; and although it had been calculated that 
the condensation would be transmitted along the 
tube in less than a minute, it was found upon trial 
that the slight impulses, which arrived at last, had 
been three hours on the road. As a last attempt, 
the motion of the air pumps was reversed, and 
the effect tried of employing an exhausted tube. 
But this mode proved as inefficacious as the other; 
and the experiments were finally abandoned. 

The mechanical details, both of the atmospheric 
and the ordinary railway, are sufficiently under- 
stood to exonerate us from the necessity of ex- 
planation previous to proceeding to indicate the 
elements involved in a comparison of their advan- 
tages. Looking solely at the chief object with 
the inventors, economy, we start with the recog- 
nized fact that, horse power for horse power, 4 
stationary engine can be built and worked cheaper 
than a locomotive. This margin of gain—and it 
is not a very wide margin—is all that can be 
claimed to the credit of the atmospheric principle; 
and against this must be set as an account contri, 
whatever loss or disadvantage may be incidental 
to the employment of the exhausted tube. 

The economy in the first construction has to be 
debited with the cost of the valved tube. This 's 
generally estimated at 10,000/. per mile ; and 's 
enough to neutralize the advantage on the other 
side, even with the addition of some incidental 
saving in the weight of rails, space for engine 
sheds, &c. 

In the cost of working, it is evident that the 
advantages of the atmospheric system will be 
much restricted through the invariability of the 
power. The area of the travelling piston 20d 
the power of the stationary engines must of course 
‘be sufficient to accomplish the heaviest tasks they 
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may ever be called upon to perform ; and when 
the loads are light, the expense can be but little 
diminished. ‘The same unaccommodating maxi- 
mum rules also with regard to the frequency of 
the journeys. Five trains a day will cost nearly 
as much as fifty, and the gross expense will thus 
continue irreducibly at the highest point, whatever 
variation there may be in the performance. It is 
different with the locomotive system. When the 
trains do not run, the engines laid up out of use 
cost little or nothing. 

Again: the patrons of the atmospheric railway 
had calculated probably, in the first instance, like 
M. Papin, that since the velocity with which air 
of the ordinary density rushes into a vacuum is 
1332 feet per second, or 15 miles a minute, such 
must be the ultimate velocity of a piston within 
the exhausted tube. Very slight consideration of 
the real nature of the forces in action necessarily 
suffices to show, that the conditions of the column 
of fluid are completely changed as soon as it en- 
ters the tube, and that the velocity of impulse will 
gradually decrease as the column lengthens, until, 
as in Papin’s experiment, it becomes almost im- 
perceptible. To obviate this disadvantage the 
tube must be shortened; and in the lines of rail- 
way laid down on this plan, a maximum length 
of a mile and a half has been fixed ; thus requiring 
the stationary engines to be not more than three 
miles apart. But this increases the original, as 
well as the current cost; while, by a singular 
perversity, the operation of the same pneumatic 
principle impedes the motion and diminishes the 
power of the tractive piston, and also hampers the 
eficiency of the exhausting pumps. There is, 
therefore, at both ends, a waste of power sufficient 
tocover all the margin of economy with which 
we set out. 

There is yet another disadvantage attending the 
use of the longitudinal tube. The faster the pis- 
ton yields before the column of air—that is, the 
faster it travels—the less is the active pressure it 
sustains. In the atmospheric railway the piston 
moves just as fast as the train ; and consequently 
to obtain an increased velocity, the load must be 
lightened in a more than corresponding ratio. 
But in the locomotive engines, the pistons, with 
a stroke varying perhaps from sixteen to twenty- 
four inches, act upon driving wheels of six or 
eight feet diameter, and will, therefore, recede 
before the impact of the steam with only one ninth 
or one sixteenth the velocity of the train. A far 
larger proportion of the force exerted by the elas- 
tie fluid is thus rendered available. Now that the 
experiment lately carrying on in Devonshire seems 
finally abandoned, the great “‘ atmospheric railway 
question” may be regarded as settled.* We only 


*Our calculations, given above, appear to be full 
e out by the facts disclosed at the recent meeting o 

the South Devon Railway Company. It then transpired, 
that although upon the evidence given before Lord How- 
ick’s committee, in 1845, the anticipated cost of the 
atmospheric tube had been estimated at 4 or 5000/. per 
, the expense really incurred was 11,138/. The 
charges also were reckoned as certain to be far 
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instance it, as a fair example of the fact already 
referred to, that it is their relative solution, with 
which problems involving difficulties of construc- 
tion are chiefly concerned. For of the mechan- 
ical possibility of the machine there never was a 
doubt. With a certain area of exhausted tube, 
and a certain power working air pumps not placed 
too far apart, all the ordinary necessities of loco- 
motion could be fully satisfied. And if we had 
known no other means of conveying trains at fifty 
miles an hour, this would have been sufficient. 
But the question was not only one of mechanical 
limit—it put in issue the comparative advantages 
of rival systems. The atmospheric tube must 
work better—that is, more cheaply and more use- 
fully—than the locomotive engine, to entitle it to 
supersede the latter in the public service. 

On computing the relative limits of power in 
the locomotive engine, with reference to the three 
objects of economy, velocity, and safety, we dis- 
cover that it is not the consideration of cost, nor 
the practical difficulties of construction, but the 
necessity of safety alone, which has assigned to 
our working velocities their present limits. So 
long as the chances of collision remain at their 
existing average, we cannot in prudence inerease 
the rapidity; for even if we could construct our 
dead mechanism of strength sufficient to endure 
the concussion, the human machine will not bear 
it uninjured. Already fatal results have super- 
vened from accidents of that description, occasioned 
not by the effect of external injury, but simply 
from some internal disorganization or shock to the 
system, produced by the sudden stoppage of rapid 
motion. But supposing that by better arrange- 
ments and more careful watching—even without 
resorting to the extreme measure of hanging a 
director or two—we could reduce the danger of 
collision to the condition of a remote contingency, 
there are dangers and causes of disorder in the 
engine itself, and arising during the ordinary course 
of work, which must be taken into account. Ina 
report presented during 1846 to the French minis- 
ter of public works, by M. de Boureuille, the chief 
of the railway department, and who had been 
commissioned to inquire into the means of ensuring 
safety in railway transit, we find the sources of 
danger thus indicated :— 


On analyzing the strain upon the axles it was 
found to consist; first—of a vertical strain due 
either to the portion of the weight of the engine 
bearing upon that point, in consequence of the 
position of the centre of gravity, or to the action of 
the springs of the hinder axles in the six-wheeled 
engines. This strain being thus defined, even sup- 


below those of the locomotives. By the test of some 
months’ trial, over 35 miles of road, before the system 
was discarded, the relative cost appeared to be—locomo- 
tives 2s. 6d.; atmospheric, 3s. 14d. per mile. The chair- 
man, however, stated, that by means of various improve- 
ments and items of economy, the expenses of the tube 
might be reduced to 3d. per mile below those of the loco- 
motives. But even upon this estimate it would require a 
traffic of 90 trains per diem, or nearly one every quarter 
of an hour, running day and night, to pay 4 per cent. upon 
the additional outlay. 
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posing the parts upon which it acts are as near as 
possible to the point d’appui formed by the wheels, 
it tends nevertheless to bend the axle in a vertical 
direction. Secondly—a tension arising from the 
conoidal form of the peripheries of the wheels, and 
inequalities in the inclination of the rails; from 
which it happens that the peripheries of two wheels 
fixed upon one axle never touch the rails at the 
same point at the same time, and consequently each 
of the wheels will slip alternately upon the rails. 
If the twist resulting therefrom is not too violent, 
it keeps all the molecules in a constant state of 
vibration. Thirdiy—shocks arising from inequal- 
ities in the roads, caused by the undulations of the 
rails at their points of junction, on the passage of a 
train. ‘These shocks increase in violence in pro- 
portion to the speed, and act in a direction at nght 
angles to the axis of the axle. Fourthly—a strain 
of another description, arising from the oscillations 
of the carriages, acts upon the axles both in the 
direction of their length and at right angles thereto ; 
increasing in force in proportion to the diameter 
of the wheels. 


Some of the dislocating forces here described 
increase, as stated, in direct proportion to the in- 
crease of velocity ; others in a much higher ratio. 
The great cause of disturbance may be traced to 
the mode in which the expansive power of the 
steam is transmitted, through the axle, to the 
driving wheels, by means of a pair of piston-rods 
working upon cranks in the axle, and placed upon 
opposite sides of the line passing through the cen- 
tre of gravity. Of necessity the two cranks can- 


not lie in the same plane, but must form a right 


angle with one another. Their forces, therefore, 
can never be in counterpoise. While the right- 
hand piston is at its dead point, the left-hand will 
be at a maximum; and while the axle is pushed 
forward on one side, it is pulled back on the other; 
and these interchanges of impulse, when at high 
speed, recur several times inevery second. Enor- 
mous tendency to oscillation is thus produced, 
and the irregularity of motion, when once evolved, 
tends, by the natural relation of the several parts 
and actions, to cause or to increase every variety 
of eccentric foree. The improvement, if such 
be possible, which should throw the axle of the 
driving wheels into revolution by some continuous 
and symmetrical impulse, will remove by far the 
largest part of the sources of danger and open 
wider limits to the possibility of greater speed. 

In the process of weaving by the power-loom 
we find an analogous example of velocity limited 
by the broken or alternating motion of the acting 
forces. The rapidity with which the shuttle can 
be thrown from side to side between the threads 
of the warp, is limited by the strength of the woof 
thread it carries across. When the strain is so 
great as to cause more than a certain average 
number of breakings, the net product of the ma- 
chine will be increased by working at a lower ve- 
locity. By a recent improvement, the shuttle is 
made at every vibration or ‘‘ shot,’’ to commence 
its motion slowly and increase in velocity as it 
proceeds ; thus diminishing the strain upon the 
thread, and economizing time, even in the four or 
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six feet that constitute the average extent of eac) 
**shot.”” And by this means the looms are some. 
times worked at a rate of 180 threads per minute. 
or 3 in every second. This will constitute the 
absolute limit of speed, under the existing form of 
construction. To extend it we must introduce , 
new principle, and discover some method of weay. 
ing the tissue in a cylindrical web ; when the os. 
cillation of the shuttle might be transformed into , 
continuous revolution, and the strain upon the 
woof, arising from the perpetual stoppage and 
change of motion, be annihilated. 

The history of the first invention of the power. 
loom contains a curious proof, how much more 
difficult is the discovery of any absolutely new 
principle, by which the old forms and processes 
of manipulation are entirely superseded, than the 
mere contrivance of means to imitate by machinery 
what has been already done by hand. The latter 
requires only a very common endowment of the 
inventive faculty ; the former demands the pres. 
ence of creative genius. More than a hundred 
years before the invention of the steam loom, in 
the Philosophical Transactions for August, 1678, 
there was given some account of “a new engine 
to make woollen cloths without the help of an ar- 
tificer,”"—being a communication from a M. de 
Gennes, “‘ an officer belonging to the sea.’’ Much 
ingenuity is exhibited in the mechanical construc- 
tion of this “‘ engine,’’ considering the time when 
it was produced ; but in those days the only method 
of passing the woof-thread through the warp was 
by the fingers of the weaver, assisted occasionally 
by a notched stick. And accordingly M. de Gen- 
nes, or whoever was the inventor of the machine, 
could hit upon no better plan than a complicated 
imitation of the human hand and arm, by which 
his shuttle is carried from side to side. Long 
afterwards, a common weaver invented the “‘ fly” 
shuttle, which is shot to and fro by springs; and 
modern inventors, having the benefit of this capi- 
tal discovery, started from a high vantage ground, 
and have succeeded in bringing the power-loom to 
its present state of excellence. 

But the difficulty with which a novel idea is 
caught or worked, is not the only one that stands 
in the way of the inventor. Improve our mechan- 
ism as we may, the human operator will always 
form an important element in our combinations : 
and will often prove by far the most intractable of 
our materials. Once let the workman be inured 
to the routine performance of duties on one ma- 
chine, and it becomes a work of much time and 
cost to transfer him to another. The dearly ac- 
quired skill which constituted his chief capital is 
rendered useless; and the apprenticeship to his 
new tasks must be completed at much labor to 
himself and expense to his employers. We are 
assured by high authority that little short of 4 
whole generation must expire, before the change 
can be thoroughly established. When some of the 
more remarkable inventions, like that of Ark- 
wright’s Spinning Jenny, were first introduced, it 
was found necessary to discard the whole of the 
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trained operatives, and to intrust the attendance 
upon the new machines either to young children, 
or to recruits drawn from rustic neighborhoods, 
who had never touched a spindle. It was no won- 
der that the ‘‘ skilled laborer’’ of the old system 
denounced and resisted the new ; just as the old 
English archer resisted the introduction of the 
musket, after having acquired by incessant prac- 
tice from earliest childhood his unerring skill as a 
marksman, and so great muscular power that he 
could be recognized a mile off, merely from the 
size of his arms. The spinning jenny, indeed, 
presented such an enormous increase in speed and 
economy, that the old workers gave in without a 
struggle. But the weaving machines did not at 
first appear so hopelessly superior. The hand- 
loom weavers found themselves able to ‘‘ live in 
the race’ with the steam engine, although at a 
terrible sacrifice. ‘The competition has been per- 
severed in, with melancholy pertinacity, to the 
present day—until society has the burden and the 
scandal of a numerous class of individuals, indus- 
trious but ill-judging, who have, even in good 
times, to battle for a bare subsistence against fear- 
ful odds; and who, in the frequently recurring 
periods of depression, present the most afilicting 
spectacles. 

The machine maker, in his turn, will endeavor 
to frustrate the innovations that tend to render his 
capital and experience, like the skill of the opera- 
tive, in great measure valueless. If some new 
power should be discovered and trained to do for 
us more efficiently what steam does now, its adop- 
tion would be impeded by all the improvements in 
the steam engine, which four generations of en- 
gineers have combined to perfect. The most 
proper proportions of size and strength ; the sim- 
plest arrangement of parts; the best form and 
construction of every valve and joint—even the 
machines that make the machines—have been long 
since ascertained and provided. ‘The new power 
must be gifted with advantages very great and un- 
deniable, if it can supersede, in all the rudeness 
of its primitive condition, the elaborate perfection 
of the established engines. 

The common watch is in many of its parts a 
very ill-constructed machine. The train of wheel- 
work which transmits the motion of the main- 
spring, for example, is contrived on principles so 
faulty, that they would be scouted by every prac- 
tised mechanician. Yet there can be no doubt 
than any attempt to introduce a better machine 
would utterly fail as a commercial enterprise. 
Long used methods and ingenious engines have 
been specially provided to fashion and cut every 
one of the minuter parts which go to compose the 
existing instrument. Mr. Dent, in a lecture de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, stated that every 
watch consisted of at least 202 pieces, employing 
probably 215 persons, distributed among 40 trades 
—to say nothing of the tool-makers for all of 
these. If we were now materially to alter the 
construction of the watch, all those trades would 
have to be relearat, new tools and wheel-cutting 


purpose than to suggest improvements in the ma- ; 
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engines to be devised; and the majority of the 
workmen to begin life again. During this inter- 
val the price of the new instrument would be enor- 
mously enhanced. We should again hear men 
speak, like Malvolio, of ‘‘ winding up their watches”’ 
as a token of magnificent wealth. Thus, in our 
complicated state of society, even machines in pro- 
cess of time come to surround themselves with a 
circle of ‘‘ vested interests,’ which embarrass all 
our attempts at improvement. 

Looking back on what we have written as to 
the limits of improvement, we come to the conelu- 
sion that it is impossible to lay down any general 
law upon the subject. Every invention must be 
judged by its own merits, and according to the 
special object in view. Nine times out of ten, 
probably, the object wil! be nothing more than 
economy, in a reduction of cost. In the tenth case, 
it may be for increased safety, simplicity, velocity 
or power. But each case requires to be calculated 
for itself; and some of the elements for such cal- 
culations we have now endeavored to give. These 
elements are sometimes simple enough ; yet it is 
astonishing how often they are overlooked. To give 
a familiar illustration. The art of fying has more 
or less occupied the inventive power of man, since 
the days of Dedalus. Here we may allow that 
cost and even danger may be left out of consider- 
ation, and that the question is one of simple prae- 
ticability. The balloon offers the nearest approx- 
imation to a successful solution ; since, though we 
could not properly fly, we might float suspended 
to those buoyant spheres; and efforts to steer 
balloons have accordingly been innumerable. Now 
a very simple calculation will show that a wind of 
fifteen miles an hour would exert, upon any 
sphere of useful size, a pressure greater than the 
weight it could sustain in the air. The power 
consequently which would be required to retain the 
machine stationary against such a wind—or, what 
is the same thing, propel it at a like rate through 
a still atmosphere—must be greater than that 
which would keep it up in the air without a bal- 
loon at all. A good three-fourths of prospective 
aéronauts, therefore, surrounded: their task with 
unnecessary difficulty. And the remainder, who 
devised so many varieties of imitative plumage 
and pinions, might have saved their labor if they 
had but reflected that, before they could use their 
ingenious apparatus, they must possess some mo- 
tive power which could support its own weight 
and something more, fora reasonable time. They 
were constructing new wings, while the thing 
wanted was a new steam-engine. 

In many branches of manufacture mechanical 
improvement has been so rapid, that Mr. Babbage 
estimated the average duration of the machinery at 
only three years; by the expiration of which time 
it was superseded by new apparatus. This ratio 
was of course temporary and accidental. Many 
of the large manufacturers in Lancashire and the 
West Riding find it worth their while to employ 
skilful mechanics at high salaries, for no other 
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chinery. The result is that their factories contain 
specimens of contrivance surpassing any other in 
the world. Some of the mechanism used in cot- 
ton printing, or in the “‘ differential box’’ for sup- 
plying cotton to the spinning frames, is beyond com- 
parison superior, in delicacy and ingenuity, to the 
most complex movements of a chronometer. And 
the human operative, in imitation and by the aid 
of the machine, acquires a perfection little less 
marvellous. The rapidity of his motion, the 
acuteness of his perception, render him a fitting 
companion for the intricate mechanism he employs. 
In astronomical observations, the senses of the op- 
erator are rendered so acute by habit, that he can 
estimate differences of time to the tenth of a 
second ; and adjust his measuring instrument to 
graduations of which 5000 occupy only an inch. 
It is the same throughout the commonest processes 
of manufacture. A child who fastens on the 
heads of pins, will repeat an operation requiring 
several distinct motions of the muscles one hun- 
dred times a minute for several successive hours. 
In a recent Manchester paper, it was stated that 
a peculiar sort of twist or “‘ gimp,’’ which cost 
three shillings making when first introduced, was 
now manufactured for one penny; and this not, 
as usually, by the invention of a new machine, but 
solely through the increased dexterity of the work- 
man. 

To the inventive genius of her sons England 
owes the foundation of her commercial greatness. 
We will not go the length of asserting that she 
retains her proud preeminence solely upon the con- 
dition of keeping twenty years ahead of other na- 
tions in the practice of the mechanical arts; but 
there is no question that a fearful proportion of 
our fellow-subjects hold their prosperity upon no 
other tenure. And quite independently of what 
may be done by our rivals in the markets of the 
world, it is of vast importance to our increasing 
population that the conquest over nature should 
proceed unchecked. Towards this object we have 
thought we might contribute some slight assist- 
ance by indicating some of the principles upon 
which the warfare must be conducted, and the 
mental training of those engaged in carrying it 
on. That there should be so little provision for 
this training among our ordinary establishments 
for education, shows a neglect, at which, if any 
anomaly of the sort could surprise us, we might 
well be surprised. With the exception of the 
college at Putney, confined to a few aspirants to 
the honorary degree of C, E.—for practically the 
profession is not limited to such—the scientific 
education of the young mechanist must be self-ac- 
quired, or, at best, irregularly obtained in the 
classes voluntarily formed among the members of 
literary institations. Yet every day the necessity 
for practical and technical instruction is becoming 
more manifest. We see it marked as strongly in 
the success of the few who succeed, as in the 
failure of the many efforts of ignorant and mistaken 
ingenuity. 

Blind intuition has now little hope of suceess in 





the work of invention. Mere chance has still less , 
it never, indeed, had so much as popular reputa- 
tion gave it credit for. Chance might have set in 
motion the chandelier suspended in the Pisa 
cathedral ; but if chance also suggested to Galileo 
the laws of the pendulum, it must have belonged 
to that multitudinous order of casualties, by which 
ideas are ordinarily propagated in fit and fertile 
minds. Two generations ago Mr. Watt observed, 
that he had known many workmen who had sug. 
gested some improved adaptation of mechanism, 
but never one who invented an instrument involy- 
ing a principle, like that of his centrifugal “ goy- 
ernor.’’ Machines that do not involve a principle 
are now grown so rare, that the range of invention 
is almost annihilated for the mere workman. Op 
the other hand, we observe how singularly, when 
the principle is once fairly studied, mechanical in- 
ventions are simultaneously made in many places 
at once. The honors of the electrotype processes, 
of the Daguerreotype, of the electric telegraph, the 
screw-propeller, and a host besides, are disputed 
by a hundred rival claimants. Chance, we thus 
perceive, did not produce those discoveries ; and 
from the same facts we obtain a gratifying assurance 
that it could not have prevented their production. 
Well directed education will make the creations 
of the human mind more abundant, as printing has 
already secured their indestructibility. 

Of the legal aids or hindrances to invention, it 
is not now our purpose to speak, although the 
anomalies of the laws in relation to the subject 
are confessedly flagrant. One suggestion for im- 
provement we have already referred to. It is that 
every petitioner for a patent should deposit in a 
gallery or museum, accessible to the public, a 
working model, drawing, or specimen of his in- 
vention whether in mechanism, art, or manufac 
ture. Museums of this description would prove 
of infinite assistance towards that scientific educs 
tion in which we are now so lamentably deficient. 
The public would then obtain some countervail- 
ing advantage from a system, of which it is hard 
to say whether it is more injurious by the monop- 
oly that it confers or the privileges it denies; by 
the difficulties it imposes on an inventor who seeks 
to profit by his discovery; or by the hindrances 
which it puts in the way of his successors, who 
have devised improvements on the first invention. 





Recoverep Laxe.—The following is from the 
Cincinnati Gazette :—‘* A singular accident oceurre' 
on the Michigan central railway. It became neces- 
sary to carry a grading or embankment, of 45 feet 
high, across a low piece of ground, containing 
about 100 acres, nearly dry enough for plough- 
land. When they had progressed with the grading 
for some distance, it became too heavy for the soi 
to support, the crust of the earth broke in, and the 
embankment sunk down into 79 feet of water! It 
appears that the piece of ground had been a lake, 
but had collected a soil of roots, peat, muck, ete, 
on its surface, apparently from 10 to 15 feet thick, 
which had become hardened and dry enough for 


farm purposes.” 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Vanity Fair; a Novel without a Hero. By 
Wittram Makepeace Tuackeray. Lon- 
don. 1848. ti mt 

. Jane Eyre; an Autohiography. Edited by Cur- 

. sy 0 In 3 vols. + al 1847. 

3. Governesses’ Benevolent Institution—Report for 
1847. 


A REMARKABLE novel is a great event for English 
society. It isa kind of common friend, about whom 
people can speak the truth without fear of being 
compromised , and confess their emotions without 
being ashamed. We are a particularly shy and re- 
served people, and set about nothing so awkwardly 
as the simple art of getting really acqfainted with 
each other. We meet over,and over again in what 
is conventionally called ‘‘ easy society,’’ with the 
tacit understanding to go so far and no further; to 
be as polite as we ought to be, and as intellectual 
as we can; but mutually and honorably to forbear 
lifting those veils which each spreads over his inner 
sentiments and sympathies. For this purpose a 
host of devices have been contrived by which all the 
forms of friendship may be gone through, without 
committing ourselves to one spark of the spirit. 
We fly with eagerness to some common ground in 
whieh each can take the liveliest interest, without 
taking the slightest in the world in his companion. 
Our various fashionable manias, for charity one sea- 
son, for science the next, are only so many clever 
contrivances for keeping our neighbor at arm’s 
length. We can attend committees, and canvass 
for subseribers, and archwologize, and geologize, 
and take ether with our fellow Christians for a 


. twelvemonth, as we might sit cross-legged and 


smoke the pipe of fraternity with a Turk for the 
same period—and know at the end of the time as 
litle of the real feelings of the one as we should 
about the domestic relations of the other. But there 
are ways and means for lifting the veil which equally 
favor our national idiosynerasy ; and a new and re- 
markable novel is one of them—especially the nearer 
itcomes to real life. We invite our neighbor toa 
walk with the deliberate and malicious object of 
getting thoroughly acquainted with him. We ask 
ho impertinent questions—we proffer no indiscreet 
confidences—we do not even sound him, ever so 
delicately, as to his opinion of a common friend, for 
he would be sure not to say, lest we should go and 
ell; but we simply discuss Becky Sharp, or Jane 
Eyre, and our object is answered at once. 

There is something about these two new and no- 
liceable characters which especially compels every- 
body to speak out. They are not to be dismissed 
with a few commonplace moralities and sentimental- 
ives. They do not fit any ready-made criticism. 
They give the most stupid something to think of, 
and the most reserved something to say; the most 
Charitable too are betrayed into home comparisons 
which they usually condemn, and the most ingen- 
‘ous stumble into paradoxes which they can hardly 
defend. Becky and Jane also stand well side by 
side both in their analogies and their contrasts. 
Both the ladies are governesses, and both make the 
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same move in society ; the one, in Jane Eyre phra- 
seology, marrying her ‘‘ master,’’ and the other 
her master’s son. Neither starts in life with more 
than a moderate capital of good looks—Jane Eyre 
with hardly that—for it is the fashion now-a-days 
with novelists to give no encouragement to the inso- 
lence of mere beauty, but rather to prove to all whom 
it may concern how little a sensible woman requires 
to get on with in the world. Both have also an 
elfish kind of nature, with which they divine the 
secrets of other hearts, and conceal those of their 
own ; and both rejoice in that peculiarity of feature 
which Mademoiselle de Luzy has not contributed 
to render popular, viz., green eyes. Beyond this, 
however, there is no similarity either in the minds, 
manners, or fortunes of the two heroines. They 
think and act upon diametrically opposite principles 
—at least so the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ intends 
us to believe—and each, were they to meet, which 
we should of all things enjoy to see them do, would 
cordially despise and abominate the other. Which 
of the two, however, would most successfully dupe 
the other is a different auestion, and one not so easy 
to decide ; though we have our own ideas upon the 
subject. 

We must discuss ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ first. which, 
much as we were entitled to expect from its au- 
thor’s pen, has fairly taken us by surprise. We 
were perfect!'y aware that Mr. Thackeray had of 
old assumed the jester’s habit, in order the more 
unrestrainedly to indulge the privilege of speaking 
the truth; we had traced his clever progress 
through ‘* Fraser’s Magazine’ and the ever im- 
proving pages of ‘* Punach’’—which wonder of the 
time has been infinitely obliged to him—but still 


we were little prepared for the keen > at which 


the deep wisdom, and the consummate art which 
he has interwoven in the slight texture and whim- 
sical pattern of Vanity Fair. Everybody, it is to 
be supposed, has read the volume by this time; 
and even for those who have not, it is not neces- 
sary to describe the order of the story. It is not 
a novel, in the common acceptation of the word, 
with a plot purposely contrived to bring about 
certain scenes, and develop certain characters, 
but simply a history of those average sufferings, 
pleasures, penalties and rewards to which various 
classes of mankind gravitate as naturally and cer- 
tainly in this world as the sparks fly upward. It 
is only the same game of life which every player 
sooner or later makes for himself—were he to- 
have a hundred chances, and shuffle the cards of 
circumstance every time. It is only the same 
busy, involved drama which may be seen at any 
time by any one, who is not engrossed with the 
magnified minutie of his own petty part, but with 
composed curiosity looks on to the stage where 
his fellow-men and women are the actors; and 
that not even heightened by the conventional 
coloring which Madame de Staeél philosophically 
deciares that fiction always wants in order to make 
up for its not being truth. Indeed, so far from 
taking any advantage of this novelist’s license, 
Mr. Thackeray has hardly availed himself of the 
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natural average of remarkable events that really 
do occur in this life. The battle of Waterloo, it 
is true, is introduced; but, as far as regards the 
story, it brings about only one death and one 
bankruptcy, which might either of them have hap- 
pened in a hundred other ways. Otherwise the 
tale runs on, with little exception, in that hum- 
drum course of daily monotony, out of which some 
people coin materials to act, and others excuses to 
doze, just as their dispositions may be. 

It is this reality which is at once the charm and 
the misery here. With all these unpretending 
materials it is one of the most amusing, but also 
one of the most distressing books we have read 
for many a long year. We almost long for a 
litle exaggeration and improbability to relieve us 
of that sense of dead truthfulness which weighs 
down our hearts, not for the Amelias and Georges 
of the story, but for poor kindred human nature. 
In one light this truthfulness is even an objection. 
With few exceptions the personages are too like 
our every-day selves and neighbors to draw any 
distinct moral from. We cannot see our way 
clearly. Palliations of the bad and disappoint- 
ments in the good are perpetually obstructing our 
judgment, by bringing what should decide it too 
close to that common standard of experience in 
which our only rule of opinion is charity. For it 
is only in fictitious characters which are highly 
colored for one definite object, or in notorious per- 
sonages viewed from a distance, that the course of 
the true moral can be seen to run straight—once 
bring the individual, with his life and circumstances 
closely before you, and it is lost to the mental eye 
in the thousand pleas aad witnesses, unseen and 
unheard. before, which rise up to overshadow it. 
And what are all these personages in Vanity Fair 
but feigned names for our own beloved friends and 
acquaintances, seen under such a puzzling cross- 
light of good in evil, and evil in good, of sins and 
sinnings against, of little to be praised virtues, and 
much to be excused vices, that we cannot presume 
to moralize upon them—not even to judge them— 
content to exclaim sorrowfully with the old proph- 
et: ‘* Alas! my brother!’’ Every actor on the 
crowded stage of Vanity Fair represents some type 
of that perverse mixture of humanity in which 
\. there is ever something not wholly to approve or 
to condemn. There is the desperate devotion of 
a fond heart to a false object, which we cannot 
respect ; there is the vain, weak man, half good 
and half bad, who is more despicable in our eyes 
than the decided villain. There are the irretriev- 
ably wretched education, and the unquenchably 
manly instincts, both contending in the confirmed 
roué, which melt us to the tenderest pity. There 
is the selfishness and self-will which the possessor 
of great wealth and fawning relations can hardly 
avoid. There is the vanity and fear of the world, 
which assist mysteriously with pious principles in 
keeping a man respectable ; there are combinations 
of this kind of every imaginable human form and 
color, redeemed but feebly by the steady excel- 
lence of an awkward man, and the genuine heart 
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of a vulgar woman, till we feel inclined to tax My 
Thackeray with an under estimate of our nature. 
forgetting that Madame de Staél is right after al), 
and that without a little conventional rouge no 
human complexion can stand the stage-lights of 
fiction. 

But if these performers give us pain, we are 
not ashamed to own, as we are speaking openly, 
that the chief actress herself gives us none at ail. 
For there is of course a principal pilgrim in Vanity 
Fair, as much as in its emblematical original, 
Bunyan’s “‘ Progress ;”” only unfortunately this 
one is travelling the wrong way. And we say 
unfortunately” merely by way of courtesy, for 
in reality we care little about the matter. No, 
Becky—our hearts neither bleed for you, nor ery 
out against you. You are wonderfully clever, 
and amusing, and accomplished, and intelligent, 
and the Soho ateliers were not the best nurseries 
for a moral training ; and you were married early 
‘in life to a regular blackleg, and you have had to 
live upon your wits ever since, which is not an 
improving sort of maintenance ; and there is much 
to be said for and against; but still you are not 
one of us, and there is an end to our sympathies 
and censures. People who allow their feelings to 
be lacerated by such a character and career as 
yours, are doing both you and themselves great 
injustice. ' No author could have openly introduced 
a near connection of Satan's into the best London 
society, nor would the moral end intended have 
been answered by it ; but really and honestly, con- 
sidering Becky in her human character, we know 
of none which so thoroughly satisfies our highest 


a shock to our feelings and proprieties. V It is very 
dreadful, doubtless, that Becky neither loved the 


flesh and blood, nor indeed anybody but herself. 
but, as far as she is concerned, we cannot pretend 
to be scandalized—for how could she without 4 
heart? It is very shocking of course that she com- 
mitted all sorts of dirty tricks, ahd jockeyed her 
neighbors, and never cared what she trampled under 
foot if it happened to obstruct her step ; but how 
could she be expected to do otherwise without a 
conscience? The poor little woman was most try- 
ingly placed ; she came into the world without the 
customary letters of credit upon those two greal 
bankers of humanity, ‘“‘ Heart and Conscience,” 
and it was no fault of hers if they dishonored all 
her bills. All she could do in this dilemma was to 
establish the firmest connection with the inferior 
commercial branches of *‘ Sense and Tact,’ who 
secretly do much business in the name of the head 
concern, and with whom her ‘fine frontal develop- 
ment” gave her unlimited credit. She saw that 
selfishness was the metal which the stamp of heart 
was suborned to pass ; that hypocrisy was the hom- 
age that vice rendered to virtue; that honesty 
was, at all events, acted, because it was the best 
policy ; and so she practised the arts of selfishness 
and hypocrisy like anybody else in Vanity Fair, 





only with this difference, that she brought them # 


beau idéal of feminine wickedness, with go slight 


husband who loved her, nor the child of her own’ 
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their highest possible pitch of perfection. For why | 
is it that, looking round in this world, we find | 
plenty of characters to compare with her up toa 
certain pitch, but none which reach her actual | 
standard? Why is it that, speaking of this friend | 
or that, we say in the tender mercies of our hearts, 
“ No, she is not quite so bad as Becky?’’ We fear 
not only because she has more heart and conscience, 
but also because she has less cleverness. 

No; let us give Becky her due. There is 
enough in this world of ours, as we all know, to 
provoke a saint, far more a poor little devil like 
her. She had none of those fellow-feelings 
which make us wondrous kind. She saw people 
around her cowards in vice, and simpletons in vir- 
tue, and she had -no patience with either, for she 
was as little the one as the other he_-elf. She 
saw women who loved their husbands and yet 
teased them, and ruining their children although 
they doated upon them, and she sneered at their 
utter inconsistency. Wickedness or goodness, 
unless coupled with strength, were alike worthless 
to her. That weakness which is the blessed 
pledge of our humanity, was to her only the des- 
picable badge of our imperfection. She thought, 
it might be, of her master’s words, ‘‘ Fallen cher- 
ub! to be weak is to be miserable!’ and won- 
dered how we could be such fools as first to sin 
and then to be sorry. Becky’s light was defec- 
tive, but she acted up to it. Her goodness goes 
as far as good temper, and her principles as far as 
shrewd sense, and we may thank her consistency 
for showing us what they are both worth. 

It is another thing to pretend to settle whether 
such a character be prima facie impossible, though 
devotion to the better sex might well demand the 
assertion. There are mysteries of iniquity, under 
the semblance of man and woman, read of in his- 
tory, or met with in the unchronicled sufferings of 
private life, which would almost make us believe 
that the powers of darkness occasionally made use 
of this earth for a foundling hospital, and sent 
their imps to us already provided with a return 
ticket. We shall not decide on the lawfulness or 
otherwise of any attempt to depict such importa- 
tions; we can only rest perfectly satisfied that, 
granting the ‘author’s premises, it is impossible to 
imagine them carried out with more felicitous 
skill and more exquisite consistency than in the 
heroine of ** Vanity Fair.” At all events, the 
infernal regions have no reason to be.ashamed of 
little Becky, nor the ladies either; she has, at 
least, all the cleverness of-ihe sex. 

The great charm, therefore, and comfort of 
Becky is, that we may study her without any 
compunctions. The misery of this life is not the 
evil that we see, but the good and the evil which 
are so inextricably twisted together. It is that 
perpetual memento ever meeting one— 

How in this vile world below 

Noblest things find vilest using, 
that is so very distressing to those who have hearts 
as well as eyes. But Becky relieves them of all 





this pain—at least in her own person. Pity 


would be thrown away upon one who has not 
heart enough for it to ache even for herself. 


| Becky is perfectly happy, as all must be who ex- ¢ 


cel in what they love best. Her life is one ex- 
ertion of successful power. Shame never visits 
her, for ‘‘ *T is conscience that makes cowards of 
us all’’—and she has none. She realizes that 
ne plus ultra of sublunary comfort which it was 
reserved for a Frenchman to define—the blessed 
combination of ‘‘le bon estomac et le mauvais 
ceur ;’’ for Becky adds to her other good qualities 
that of an excellent digestion. 

Upon the whole, we are not afraid to own that 
we rather enjoy her ignis fatuus course, dragging 
the weak and the vain and the selfish, through 
mud and mire, after her, and acting all parts, 
from the modest rushlight to the gracious star, just 
as it suits her. Clever little imp that she is! @ 
What exquisite tact she shows !—what unflagging « 
good humor !—what ready seif-possession! Becky . 
never disappoints us; she never even makes us + 
tremble. We know that her answer will come 
exactly suiting her one particular object, and fre- 
quently three or four more in prospect, What 
respect, too, she has for those decencies which 
more virtuous, but more stupid, humanity often 
disdains! What detection of all that is false and 
mean! What instinct for all that is true and 
great! She is her master’s true pupil in that; 
she knows what is really divine as well as he, and 
bows before it. She honors Dobbin in spite of 
his big feet ; she respects her husband more than 
ever she did before, perhaps for the first time, at 
the very moment when he is stripping- not only 
her jewels, but name, honor, and comfort off her. 

We are not so sure either whether we are jus- 
tified in calling hers ‘‘ Je mauvais ceur.”” Becky 
does not pursue any one vindictively; she never 
does gratuitous mischief. The fountain is more 
dry than poisoned. She is even generous—when 
she can afford it. Witness that burst of plain 
speaking in Dobbin’s favor to the little . dolt 
Amelia, for which we forgive her many a sin. 
*T is true she wanted to get rid of her; but let 
that pass. Becky was a‘thrifty dame, and liked « 
to despatch two birds with one stone. And she 
was honest, too, after a fashion. The part of 
wife she acts at first as well, and better than most ; 
but as for that of mother, there she fails from the» 
beginning. She knew that maternal love was no 
business of hers—that a fine frontal development 
could give her no help there—and puts so little 
spirit into her imitation that no one could be taken 
in for a moment. She felt that that bill, of all 
others, would be sure to be dishonored, and it 
went against her conscience—we mean her sense 
—to send it in. ; 

In short, the only respect in which Becky's 
course gives us pain is when it locks itself into 
that of another, and more genuine child of this 
earth. No one can regret those being entangled 
in her nets whose vanity ard meanness of spirit 
alone led them into its meshes—such are rightly 
served; but we do grudge her that real sacred 
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thing called Jove, even of a Rawdon Crawley; who 
has more of that self-forgetting, all-purifying feel- 


* ing for his little evil spirit than many a better man 


— 


~ 


has for a good woman. We do grudge Becky a 
heart, though it belong only to aswindler. Poor, 
sinned against, vile, degraded, but still true-hearted 

awdon !—you stand next in our affections and sym- 
pathies to honest Dobbin himself. It was the in- 
stinct of a good nature which made the major feel 
that the stamp of the Evil One was upon Becky ; 
and it was the stupidity of a good nature which 
made the colonel never suspect it. He was a 
cheat, a black-leg, an unprincipled dog ; but still 
** Rawdon is a man, and be hanged to him,” as 
the rector says. We follow him through the 
iNustrations, which are, in many instances, a de- 
lightful enhancement to the text—as he stands 
there, with his gentle eyelid, coarse moustache, 
and foolish chin, bringing up Becky's coffee-cup 


* with a kind of dumb fidelity; or looking down at 
* jittle Rawdon with a more than paternal tender- 


ness. All Amelia’s philoprogenitive idolatries do 
not touch us like one fond instinct of ‘‘ stupid 
Rawdon.” 

Dobbin sheds a halo over all the long-necked, 
loose-jointed Scotch-looking gentlemen of our ac- 
quaintance. Flat feet and flap ears seem hence- 
forth incompatible with evil. He reminds us of 
one of the sweetest creations that have appeared 
from any modern pen—that plain, awkward, love- 
able “‘ Long Walter,”’ in Lady Georgina Fuller- 
ton’s beautiful novel of ‘‘ Grantley Manor.” Like 
him, too, in his proper self-respect ; for Dobbin— 
lumbering, heavy, shy, and absurdly over-modest 
as the ugly fellow is—is yet true to himself. At 
one time he seems to be sinking into the mere ab- 
ject dangler after Amelia; but he breaks his 
chains like a man, and resumes them again like a 
man too, although half disenchanted of his amiable 
delusion. 

But to return fora moment to Becky. The 
only criticism we would offer is one which the 
author has almost disarmed by making her mother 
a Frenchwoman. The construction of this little 
clever monster is diabolically French, Such a 
lusus nature as a woman without ® heart and con- 
science would, in England, be a mere brutal savage, 


and poison half a village. France is the land for 


‘\\the real syren, with the woman’s faee and the 


dragon's claws. The genus of Pigeon and Laf- 
farge claims her for its own—only that our hero- 
ine takes a far higher class by not requiring the 
vulgar matter of fact of crime to develop her full 
powers. It is an affront to Becky’s tactics to be- 
lieve that she could ever be reduced to so low a 
resource, or, that if she were, anybody would find 
it out. We, therefore, cannot sufficiently applaud 
the extreme discretion with which Mr. Thackeray 
has hinted at the possibly assistant circumstances 
of Joseph Sedley’s dissolution. A less delicacy 
of handling would have marred the harmony of 
the whole design. Such a casualty as that sug- 
gested to our imagination was not intended for the 
light net of Vanity Fair to draw on shore; it 





would have torn it to pieces. Besides it is nox 
wanted. Poor little Becky is bad enough to sat. 
isfy the most ardent student of “‘ good books,” 
Wickedness, beyond a certain pitch, gives no jn- 
crease of gratification even to the sternest moral- 
ist; and one of Mr. Thackeray's excellences js 
the sparing quantity he consumes. The whole 
use, too, of the work—that of generously measur- 
ing one another by this standard—is lost, the mo- 
ment you convict Becky of a capital crime. Who 
can, with any face, liken a dear friend to a murder. 
esst Whereas now there are no little symptoms 
of fascinating ruthlessness, graceful ingratitude, or 
ladylike selfishness, observable among our charm- 
ing acquaintance. that we may not immediately 
detect to an inch, and more effectually intimidate 
by the simple application of the Becky gauge than 
by the most vehement use of all the ten com- 
mandments. Thanks to Mr. Thackeray, the 
world is now provided with an idea, which, if we 
mistake not, will be the skeleton in the corner of 
every ball-room and boudoir for a long time to 
come. Let us leave it intact in its unique point 
and freshness—a Becky, and nothing more. We 
shold, therefure, advise our readers to cut out 
that picture of our heroine’s ‘‘ Second Appearance 
as Clytemnestra;”’ which casts so uncomfortable a 
glare over the latter part of the volume, and dis- 
regarding all hints and innuendoes, simply to let 
the changes and chances of this mortal life have 
due weight in their minds. Jos had been much in 
India. His was a bad life; he ate and drank 
most imprudently, and his digestion was not to be 
compared with Becky’s. No respectable office 
would have ensured ‘‘ Waterloo Sedley.”’ 

** Vanity Fair’ is preéminently a novel of the 
day—not in the vulgar sense, of which there are 
too many, but as a literal photograph of the man- 
ners and habits of the nineteenth century ,*thrown 
on to paper by the light of a powerful mind ; and 
one also of the most artistic effect. Mr. Thackeray 
has a peculiar adroitness in leading the fancy, or 
rather memory of his reader from one set of cir- 
cumstances to another by the seeming chances ani 
coincidences of common life, as an artist leads the 
spectator’s eye through the subj his picture 
by a skilful repetition of color. | This is why it 
is impossible to quote from his book with any 
justice to it. The whole growth of the narrative 
is so matted and interwoven together with tendri- 
like links and bindings, that there is no detaching 
a flower with a sufficient length of stalk to exhibit 
it to advantage. There is that mutual depend- 
ence in his characters which is the first requisite 
in painting every-day life; no one is stuck on ¢ 
separate pedestal—no one is sitting for his por 
trait. There may be one exception—we meat 
Sir Pitt Crawley, senior: it is possible, nay, W¢ 
hardly doubt, that this baronet was closer drawn 
from individual life than anybody else in the book ; 
but granting that fact, the animal was so unique 
an exception, that we wonder so shrewd an artist 
could stick him into a gallery so full of our famit 
jars. The scenes in Germany, we can believe, 
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will seem to many readers of an English book 
hardly less extravagantly absurd—grossly and 
gratuitously overdrawn ; but the initiated will value 
them as containing some of the keenest strokes of 
truth and humor. that ‘* Vanity Fair’’ exhibits, and 
not enjoy them the less for being at our neighbor’s 
expense. For the thorough appreciation of the 
chief character they are quite indispensable too. 
The whole course of the work may be viewed as 
the Wander-Jahre of a far cleverer female Wilhelm 
Meister. We have watched her in the ups-and- 
downs of life—among the humble, the fashionable, 
the great and the pious—and found her ever new, 
yet ever the same; but still Becky among the 
students was requisite to complete the full measure 
of our admiration. 

“A Jane Eyre,” as a work, and one of equal 
popularity, is, in almost every respect, a total con- 
trast to *‘ Vanity Fair.”” The characters and 
eveuts, though some of them masterly in concep- 
tion, are coined expressly for the purpose of bring- 
ing out great effects. ‘The hero and heroine are 
beings both so singularly unattractive that the 
reader feels they can have no vocation in the 
novel but to be brought together; and they do 
things which, though not impossible, lie utterly 
beyond the bounds of probability. On this ac- 
count a short sketch of the plan seems requisite ; 
not but what it is a plan familiar enough to all 
readers of novels—especially those of the old 
school and those of the lowest school of our own 
day. For Jane Eyre is merely another Pamela, 
who, by the force of her character and the strength 
of her principles, is carried victoriously through 
great trials and temptations from the man she loves. 
Nor is she even a Pamela adapted and refined to 
modera notions ; for though the story is conducted 
without those derelictions of decorum which we 
are to believe had their excuse in the manners of 
Richardson's time, yet it is stamped with a coarse- 
ness of language and laxity of tone which have 
certainly no excuse in ours. It is a very remark- 
able book: we have no remembrance of another 
combining such genuine power with such horrid 
taste. Both together have equally assisted to gain 
the great popularity it has enjoyed; for in these 
days of extravagant: adoration of all that bears the 
stamp of novelty and originality, sheer rudeness 
and vulgarity have come in fur a most mistaken 
worship. 

The story is written in the first person. Jane 
begins with her earliest recollections, and at once 
takes possession of the reader's intensest interest 
by the masterly picture of a strange and oppressed 
child she raises up in a few strokes before him. 
She is an orphan, and a dependent in the house 
of a selfish, hard-hearted aunt, against whom the 
disposition of the little Jane chafes itself in natural 
anupathy, till she contrives to make the unequal 
situggle as intolerable to her oppressor as it is to 
herself. She is, therefore, at eight years of age, 
got rid of to a sort of Dothegirls Hall, where she 
Continues to enlist our sympathies for a time with 
her little pinched fingers, cropped hair, and empty 
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stomach. But things improve; the abuses of the 
institution are looked into. The Puritan patron, 
who holds that young orphan girls are only safely 
brought up upon the rules of La Trappe, is super- 
seded by an enlightened committee—the school 
assumes a sound English character—Jane pro- 
gresses duly from scholar to teacher, and passes 
ten profitable and not unhappy years at Lowood. 
Then she advertises for a situation as governess, 
and obtains one immediately in one of the midland 
counties. We see her, therefore, as she leaves 
Lowood, to enter upon a new life—a small, plain, 
odd creature, who has been brought up dry upon 
school learning, and somewhat stunted accordingly 
in mind and body, and who is now thrown upon 
the world as ignorant of its ways, and as destitute 
of its friendships, as a shipwrecked mariner upon a 
strange coast. 

Thornfield Hall is the property of Mr. Roches- 
ter—a bachelor addicted to travelling. She finds 
it at first in all the peaceful prestige of an English 
gentleman's seat when ‘‘ nobody is at the hall.” 
The companions are an old decayed gentlewoman 
housekeeper—a far away cousin of the squire’s— 
and a young French child, Jane’s pupil, Mr. Roch- 
ester’s ward and réputed daughter. There is a 
pleasing monotony in the summer solitude of the 
old country house, with its comfort, respectability, 
and dulness, which Jane paints to the life; but 
there is one circumstance which varies the same- 
ness and casts a mysterious feeling over the scene. 
A strange laugh is heard from time to time in a 
distant part of the house—a laugh which grates 
diseordantly upon Jane’s ear. She listens, watches, 
and inquires, but can discover nothing but a plain 
matter of fact woman, who sits sewing somewhere 
in the attics, and goes up and down stairs peace- 
ably to and from her dinner with the servants. 
But a mystery there is, though nothing betrays it, 
and it comes in with marvellous effect from the 
monotonous reality all around. After a while Mr. 
Rochester comes to Thornfield, and sends for the 
child and her governess occasionally to bear him 
company. He is a dark, strange-looking man— 
strong and large—of the brigand stamp, with fine 
eyes and lowering brows—blunt and sarcastic in 
his manners, with a kind of misanthropical frank- 
ness, which seems based upon utter contempt for 
his fellow-creatures, and a surly truthfulness which 
is more rudeness than honesty. With his arrival 
disappears all the prestige of country innocence 
that had invested Thornfield Hall. He brings the 
taint of the world upon him, and none of its illu- 
sions. The queer little governess is something 
new to him. He talks to her at one time impe- 
riously as to a servant, and at another recklessly 
as toaman. He pours into her ears disgraceful 
tales of his past life, connected with the birth of 
little Adéle, which any man with common respect 
for a woman, and that a mere girl of eighteen, 
would have spared her; but which eighteen in this 
case listens to as if it were nothing new, and cer- 
tainly nothing distasteful. He is captious and 


Turk-like—she is one day his confidant, and an- 
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other his unnoticed dependent. In short, by her 
account, Mr. Rochester is a strange brute, some- 
what in the Squire Western style of absolute and 
capricious eccentricity, though redeemed in him by 
signs of a cultivated intellect, and gleams of a cer- 
tain fierce justice of heart. He has a mind, and 
when he opens it at all, he opens it freely to her. 
Jane becomes attached to her *‘ master,’’ as Pamela- 
like she calls him, and it is not difficult to see that 
solitude and propinquity are taking effect upon him 
also, An odd circumstance heightens the dawn- 
ing romance. Jane is awoke one night by that 
strange discordant laugh close to her ear—then a 
noise as if of hands feeling along the wall. She 
rises—opens her door, finds the passage full of 
smoke, is guided by it to her master’s room, whose 
bed she discovers enveloped in flames, and by her 
timely aid saves his life. After this they meet no 
more for ten days, when Mr. Rochester returns 
from a visit to a neighboring family, bringing with 
him a housefull of distinguished guests; at the 
head of whom is Miss Blanche Ingram, a haughty 
beauty of high birth, and evidently the especial 
object of the squire’s attentions—upon which tu- 
multucus irruption Miss Eyre slips back into her 
naturally humble position. 

Our little governess is now summoned away to at- 
tend her aunt's death-bed, who is visited by some 
compunction towards her, and she is absent a month. 
When she returns Thornfield Hall is quit of all its 
guests, and Mr. Rochester and she resume their 
former life of captious cordiality on the one side, 
and diplomatic humility on the other. At the 
same time the bugbear of Miss Ingram and of Mr. 
Rochester's engagement with her is kept up, though 
it is easy to see that this and all concerning that 
lady is only a statagem to try Jane’s character and 
affection upon the most approved Griselda prece- 
dent. Accordingly an opportunity for explanation 
ere long offers itself, where Mr. Rochester has 
only to take it. Miss Eyre is desired to walk 
with him in shady alleys, and to sit with him on 
the roots of an old chestnut-tree towards the close 
of evening, and of course she cannot disobey her 
“* master’’—whereupon there ensues a scene which, 
as far as we remember, is new equally in art or 
nature; in which Miss Eyre confesses her love— 
whereupon Mr. Rochester drops not only his cigar 
(which she seems to be in the habit of lighting 
for him) but his mask, and finally offers not only 
heart, but hand. The wedding-day is soon fixed, 
but strange misgivings and presentiments haunt 
the young lady’s mind. The night but one before, 
her bed-room is entered by a horrid phantom, who 
tries on the wedding veil, sends Jane into a swoon 
of terror, and defeats all the favorite refuge of a 
bad dream by leaving the veil in two pieces. But 
all is ready. The bride has no friends to assist— 
the couple walk to church—only the clergyman 
and the clerk are there—but Jane’s quick eye has 
seen two figures lingering among the tombstones, 
and these two follow them into church. The cere- 
mony commences, when, at the due charge which 
summons any man to come forward and show just 








cause why they should not be joined together, a 
voice interposes to forbid the marriage. There is 
an impediment, and a serivus one. The bride. 
groom has a wife not only living, but living under 
the very roof of Thornfield Hall. Hers was that 
discordant laugh which had so often caught Jane’s 
ear; she it was who in her malice had tried to 
burn Mr. Rochester in his bed—who had visited 
Jane by night and torn her veil, and whose attend- 
ant was that same pretended sew-woman who had 
so strongly excited Jane’s curiosity. For Mr, 
Rochester's wife is a creature, half fiend, half 
maniac, whom he had married in a distant part of 
the world, and whom now, in his self-constituted 
code of morality, he had thought it his right, and 
even his duty, to supersede by a more agreeable 
companion. Now follow scenes of a truly tragic” 
power. This is the grand crisis in Jane's life, 

Her whole soul is wrapt up in Mr. Rochester. He 

has broken her trust, but not diminished her love. 

He entreats her to accept all that he still can give, 

his heart and his home ; he pleads with the agony 

not only of a man who has never known what it 

was to conquer a passion, but of one who, by that 

same self-constituted code, now burns to atone for 

a disappointed crime. There is no one to help her 

against bim or against herself. Jane had no friends 

to stand by her at the altar, and she has none to 

support her now she is plucked away from it. 

There is no one to be offended or disgraced at her 

following him to the sunny land of Italy, as he 

proposes, till the maniac should die. There is no 

duty to any one but to herself, and this feeble reed 

quivers and trembles beneath the overwhelming 

weight of love and sophistry opposed to it. But 

Jane triumphs ; in the middle of the night she rises 

—glides out of her room—takes off her shoes as 

she passes Mr. Rochester’s chamber ;—leaves the 

house, and casts herself upon a world more desert 

than ever to her— 


Without a shilling and without a friend. 


Thus the great deed of self-conquest is accom- 
plished ; Jane has passed through the fire of 
temptation from without and from within; her 
character is stamped from that day; we need, 
therefore, follow her no further into wanderings 
and sufferings which, though not unmixed with 
plunder from Minerva-lane, occupy some of, on 
the whole, the most striking chapters in the book. 
Virtue, of course, finds her reward. The maniac 
wife sets fire to Thornfield Hall, and perishes her- 
self in the flames. Mr. Rochester, in endeavor- 
ing to save her, loses the sight of his eyes. Jane 
rejoins her blind master; they are married, afier 
which of course the happy man recovers his sight. 

Such is the outline of a tale in which, combined 
with great materials for power and feeling, the 
reader may trace gross inconsistencies and im- 
probabilities, and chief and foremost that highest 
moral offence a novel writer can commit, that of 
making an unworthy character interesting in the 
eyes of the reader. Mr. Rochester is a man who 
deliberately and secretly seeks to violate the laws 
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poth of God and man, and yet we will be bound 
half our lady readers are enchanted with him for 
a model of generosity and honor. We would 
have thought that such a hero had had no chance, 
in the purer taste of the present day ; but the pop- 
ularity of Jane Eyre is a proof how deeply the 
love for illegitimate romance is implanted in our 
nature. Not that the author is strictly responsi- 
ble for this. Mr. Rochester's character is tolera- 
bly consistent. He is made as coarse and as bru- 
tal as can in all conscience be required to keep 
our sympathies at a distance. In point of literary 
consistency the hero is at all events impugnable, 
though we cannot say as much for the heroine. 
As to Jane's character—there is none of that 
harmonious unity about it which made little Becky 
so grateful a subject of analysis—nor are the dis- 
crepancies of that kind which have their excuse 
and their response in ournature. The inconsisten- 
cies of Jane’s character lie mainly not in her own 
imperfections, though of course she has her share, 
but in the author's. There is that confusion in 
the relations between cause and effect, which is 
not so much untrue to human nature as to human 
art. The error in Jane Eyre is, not that her 
character is this or that, but that she is made one 
thing in the eyes of her imaginary companions, and 
another in that of the actual reader. There is a 
perpetual disparity between the account she her- 
self gives of the effect she produces, and the means 
shown us by which she brings that effect about. 
We hear nothing but self-eulogiums on the per- 
fect tact and wondrous penetration with which she 
is gifted, and yet almost every word she utters 
offends us, not only with the absence of these 
qualities, but with the positive contrasts of them, 
in either her pedantry, stupidity, or gross vulgar- 
ity. She is one of those ladies who put us in 
the unpleasant predicament of undervaluing their 
very virtues for dislike of the person in whom 
they are represented. One feels provoked as Jane 
Eyre stands befure us—for in the wonderful real- 
ity of her thoughts and descriptions, she seems 
accountable for all done in her name—with prin- 
ciples you must approve in the main, and yet with 
language and manners that offend you in every 
particular. Even in that chef-d’euvre of brilliant 
retrospective sketching, the description of her early 
life, it is the childhood and not the child that in- 
terests you. The little Jane, with her sharp eyes 
and dogmatic speeches, is a being you neither 
could fondle nor love. There is a hardness in her 
infantine earnestness, and a spiteful precocity in 
her reasoning, which repulses all our sympathy. 
One sees that she is of a nature to dwell upon and 
treasure up every slight and unkindness, real or 
fancied, and such natures we know are surer than 
any others to meet with plenty of this sort of 
thing. As the child, so also the woman—an un- 
interesting, sententious, pedantic thing ; with no 
experience of the world, and yet with no simplicity 
or freshness in its stead. What are her first 
answers to Mr. Rochester but such as would have 
quenched all interest, even for a prettier woman, 





in any man of common knowledge of what was 
nature—and especially in a blasé monster like 
him? <A more affected governessy effusion we 
never read. The question is & propos of cadeauz. 


** Who talks of cadeaux?”’ said he gruffly ; ‘did 
you expect a present, Miss Eyre? Are you fond 
of presents?’’ and he searched my face with eyes 
that I saw were dark, irate and piercing. 

‘**] hardly know, sir; I have little experience 
of them; they are generally thought pleasant 
things.”’ 

‘Generally thought! But what do you think?’ 

**T should be obliged to take time, sir, before I 
could give you an answer worthy of your accept- 
ance; a present has many faces to it, has it not? 
and one should consider al] before pronouncing an 
Opinion as to its naturé.”’ 

‘*Miss Eyre, you are not so unsophisticated as 
Adéle : she demands a cadeau clamorously the mo- 
ment she sees me; you beat about the bush.”’ 

** Because I have less confidence in my deserts 
than Adéle has ; she can prefer the right of old ac- 
quaintance and the right too of custom; for she 
says you have always been in the habit of givin 
her playthings; but if I had to make out a case 
should be puzzled, since ] am a stranger, and have 
done nothing to entitle me to an acknowledgment.” 

**Oh! don’t fall back on over modesty! I have 
examined Adéle, and find you have taken great 
pains with her; she is not bright—she has no tal- 
ent, yet, in a short time, she has made much im- 
provement.”’ 

‘** Sir, you have now given me my cadeau ; I am 
obliged to you ; it is the meed teachers most covet ; 
praise of their pupil’s progress.’’ 

**Humph!”’ said Mr. Rochester.—Vol. i., p. 
234. 


Let us take a specimen of her again when Mr. 
Rochester brings home his guests to Thornfield. 
The fine ladies of this world are a new study to 
Jane, and capitally she describes her first impres- 
sion of them as they leave the dinner table and 
return to the drawing-room—nothing can be more 
gracefully graphic than this. 


There were but eight of them, yet somehow, as 
they flocked in, they gave the impression of a much 
larger number. Some of them were very tall, and 
all had a sweeping amplitude of array that seemed 
to magnify their persons as a mist magnifies the 
moon. I rose and curtseyed to them; one or two 
bent their heads in return; the others only stared 
at me. 

They dispersed about the room, reminding me, 
by the lightness and buoyancy of their movements, 
of a flock of white plumy birds. Some of them 
threw themselves in half-reclining positions on the 
sofas and ottomans ; some bent over the tables and 
examined the flowers and books ; the rest gathered 
in a group round the fire ; all talked in a low but 
clear tone which seemed habitual to them.—Vol. 
li., p. 38. 

But now for the reverse. The moment Jane 
Eyre sets these graceful creatures conversing, she 
falls into mistakes which display not so much a 
total ignorance of the habits of society, as a val- 
garity of mind inherent in herself. They talked 
together, by her account, like parvenues trying to 
show off. They discuss the subject of govern- 
esses before her very face, in what Jane affects 
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to consider the exact tone of fashionable contempt. 
They bully the servants in language no lady would 
dream of using to her own—far less to those of 
her host and entertainer—though certainly the 
‘*Sam”’ of Jane Eyre’s is not precisely the head 
servant one is accustomed to meet with in houses 
of the Thornfield class. For instance, this is a 
conversation which occurs in her hearing. An 
old gypsy has come to the Hall, and the servants 
can’t get rid of her— 


‘* What does she want?’ asked Mrs. Eshton. 

**To tell the gentry their fortunes, she says, 
ma’am ; and she swears she must and will do it.’’ 

‘* What is she like?’’ inquired the Misses Eshton 
in a breath. 

‘* A shocking ugly old eréature, miss ; almost as 
black as a crock.”’ 

«* Why she’s a real sorceress,’’ cried Frederick 
Lynn. ‘*‘ Let us have her in of course.”’ 

‘* My dear boys, what are you thinking about?”’ 
exclaimed Lady Lynn. 

‘*T cannot possibly countenance any such in- 
consistent proceedings,’ chimed in the Dowager 
Ingram. 

‘* Indeed, mama, but you can—and will,’’ pro- 
nounced the haughty voice of Blanche, as she 
turned round on the piano-stool, where till now she 
had sat silent, apparently examining sundry sheets 
of music. ‘I have a curiosity to hear my fortune 
told ; therefore, Sam, order the beldame forward.”’ 

** My darling Blanche! recolleet—”’ 

**] do—I recollect all you can suggest; and I 
must have my will—quick, Sam !”’ 

** Yes—yes—yes,”’ cried all the juveniles, both 
ladies and gentlemen. ‘‘ Let her come, it will be 
excellent sport.”’ 

The footman still lingered. 
rough one,’’ said he. 

**Go!’’ ejaculated Miss Ingram, and the man 
went. 

Excitement instantly seized the whole party; a 
running fire of raillery and jests was proceeding 
when Sam returned. 

‘* She won't come now,”’ said he. ‘‘ She says 
it is not her mission to appear before the ‘ vulgar 
herd’ (them ’s her words.) I must show her into 
a room by herself, and them who wish to consult 
her must go to her one by one.”’ 

* You see now, my queenly Blanche,’’ began 
Lady Ingram, ‘she eneroaches. Be advised, my 
ange] girl—-and—’’ 

** Show her into the library of course,’’ eut in 
the ‘‘ angel girl.’’ ‘It is not my missian to listen 
to her before the vulgar herd either; I mean to 
have her all to myself. Is there a fire in the 
library *”” 

* Yes, ma’am ; but she looks such a tinkler.”’ 

** Cease that chatter, blockhead! and do my bid- 
ding !"’—Vol. ii., p. 82. 


** She looks such a 


The old gypsy woman, by the way, turns out to 
be Mr. Rochester—whom Jane of course alone 
recognizes—as silly an incident as can well be con- 
trived. But the crowning scene is the offer—gov- 
ernesses are said to be sly on such occasions, but 
Jane out-governesses them all—little Becky would 
have blushed for her. They are sitting together at 
the foot of the old chestnut-tree, as we have already 
mentioned, towards the close of evening, and Mr. 
Rochester is informing her, with his usual delicacy 
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of language, that he is engaged to Miss Ingram— 
«a strapper ! Jane, a real strapper !’’—and that as 
soon as he brings home his bride to Thornfield, she, 
the governess, must ‘‘ trot forthwith’’—but that he 
shall make it his duty to look out for employment 
and an asylum for her—indeed, that he has already 
heard of a charming situation in the depths of Ire- 
land—all with a brutal jocoseness which most 
women of spirit, unless grievously despairing of 
any other lover, would have resented, and any 
woman of sense would have seen through. But 
Jane, that profound reader of the human heart, and 
especially of Mr. Rochester’s, does neither. She 
meekly hopes she may be allowed to stay where 
she is till she has found another shelter to betake 
herself to—she does not fancy going to [reland— 
Why! 


**It is a long way off, sir.” ‘* No matter—a gir] 
of your sense will not object to the voyage or the 
distance.” ‘‘ Not the voyage, but the distance, 
sir; and then the sea is a barrier * «© From 
what, Jane?”? ‘ From England, and from Thorn- 
field; and——”’ ‘* Well!” * From you, sir.”— 
Vol. ii., p. 205. 





and then the lady burst into tears in the most 
approved fashion. 

Although so clever in giving hints, how wonder- 
fully slow she is in taking them! Even when, 
tired of his cat’s play, Mr. Rochester proceeds 
to rather indubitable demonstrations of affection— 
‘enclosing me in his arms, gathering me to his 
breast, pressing his lips on my lips’’—Jane has no 
idea what he can mean. Some ladies would have 
thought it high time to leave the squire alone with 
his chestnut tree ; or, at all events, unnecessary to 
keep up that tone of high-souled feminine obtusity 
which they are quite justified in adopting if gen- 
tlemen will not speak out—but Jane again does 
neither. Not that we say she was wrong, but 
quite the reverse, considering the circumstances of 
the case—Mr. Rochester was her master, and 
** Duchess or nothing” was her first duty—only 
she was not quite so artless as the author would 
have us suppose. 

But if the manner in which she secures the prize 
be not inadmissible according to the rules of the 
art, that in which she manages it, when caught, is 
quite without authority or precedent, except per- 
haps in the servants’ hall. Most lover's play is 
wearisome and nonsensical to the lookers on—but 
the part Jane assumes is one which could only be 
efficiently sustained by the substitution of Sam for 
her master. Coarse as Mr. Rochester is, one 
winces for him under the infliction of this house 
maid beau idéal of the arts of coquetry. A little 
more, and we should have flung the book aside to 
lie forever among the trumpery with which such 
scenes ally it; but it were a pity to have halted 
here, for wonderful things lie beyond—scenes of 
suppressed feeling, more fearful to witness than the 
most violent tornadoes of passion—struggles with 
such intense sorrow and suffering as it is sufficient 
misery to know that any one should have conceived, 
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far less passed through; and yet with that stamp 
of truth which takes precedence in the human heart 
before actual experience. he flippant, fifth-rate, 
plebeian actress has vanished, and only a noble, 
high-souled woman, bound to us by the reality of 
her sorrow, and yet raised above us by the strength 
of her will, stands in actual life before us. If this 
be Jane Eyre, the author has done her injustice 
hitherto, not we. Let us look at her in the first 
recognition of her sorrow after the discomfiture of 
the marriage. ‘I'rue, it is not the attitude of a 
Christian, who knows that all things work together 
for good to those who love God, but it is a splen- 
didly drawn picture of a natural heart, of high 
power, intense feeling, and fine religious instinct, 
falling prostrate, but not grovelling, before the tre- 
mendous blast of sudden affliction. The house is 
cleared of those who had come between her and a 
disgraceful happiness. 


Only the clergyman stayed to exchange a few 
sentences of admonition or reproof with his haughty 
parishioner ; this duty done, he too departed. 

I heard him go as I stood at the half open door 
of my own room, to which I had now withdrawn. 
The house cleared, I shut myself in, fastened the 
bolt, that none might intrude, and proceeded—not 
to weep, not to mourn, I was yet too calm for that, 
but—mechanically to take off the wedding dress, 
and replace it by the stuff gown I had worn yester- 
day, as I thought for the last time. I then sat 
down ; I felt weak and tired. I leaned my arms 
on a table, and my head dropped on them, and now 
I thought; till now I had only heard, seen, moved, 
followed up and down where I was led or dragged, 
watched event rush on event, disclosure open be- 
yond disclosure ; but now, I thought. 

The morning had been a quiet morning enough, 
—all except the brief scene with the lunatic. The 
transaction in the ehurch had not been noisy ; there 
was no explosion of passion, no loud altercation, no 
dispute, no defiance or challenge, no tears, no sobs ; 
a few words had been spoken, a calmly pronounced 
objection to the marriage made, some stern, short 
questions put by Mr. Rochester ; answers, expla- 
nations given, evidence adduced ; an open admission 
of the truth had been made by my master, then the 
living proof had been seen, the intruders were gone, 
and all was over. 

I was in my own room as usual—just myself, 
without obvious change; nothing had smitten me, 
or scathed me, or maimed me; and yet where was 
the Jane Kyre of yesterday! where was her life ! 
where were her prospects? 

Jane Eyre, who had been an ardent expectant 
woman—almost a bride—was a cold, solitary girl 
again ; her life was pale, her prospects were deso- 
late. A Christmas frost had come at midsummer ; 
a white December storm had whirled over June ; 
lee glazed the ripe apples, drifts crushed the blow- 
ing roses ; on hay-field and corn-field lay a frozen 
shroud ; lanes, which last night blushed full of 
flowers, to-day were pathless with untrodden snow : 
and the woods which, twelve hours since, waved 
leafy and fragrant as groves between the tropics, 
now spread waste, wild and white as pine forests in 
wintry Norway. My hopes were all dead—struck 
with a sudden doom, such as in one night fell on 
all the first-born in the land of Egypt; I looked on 
my cherished wishes, yesterday so blooming and 
glowing—they lay stark, chill, living corpses, that 





could never revive. I looked at my love; that 
feeling which was my master’s—which he had 
created ; it shivered in my heart, like a suffering 
child in a cold cradle; sickness and anguish had 
seized it; it could not seek Mr. Rochester's arms 
—it could not derive warmth from his breast. Oh! 
never more could it turn to him, for faith was 
blighted! confidence destroyed! Mr. Rochester 
was not to me what he had been, for he was not 
what I thought him. I would not ascribe vice to 
him ; I would not say he had betrayed me : but the 
attribute of stainless truth was gone from his idea; 
and from his presence I must go; that I perceived 
well. When—how—whither? I could not yet 
discern ; but he himself I doubted not would hurry 
me from Thornfield. Real affection, it seemed, he 
could not have for me; it had been only fitful pas- 
sion: that was balked—he would want me no more. 
I should fear even to cross his path now ; my view 
must be hateful to him. Oh, how blind have been 
my eyes! how weak my conduct ! 

My eyes were covered and closed; eddying 
darkness seemed to swim round me, and reflection 
came in as dark and confused a flow. Self-aban- 
doned, relaxed, and effortless, I seemed to have 
laid me down in the dried-up bed of a great river ; 
I heard a flood loosened in remote mountains, and 
felt the torrent come; to rise I had no will, to flee 
I had no strength. I lay faint, longing to be dead ; 
one idea only throbbed life-like within me—a re- 
membrance of God. It begot an unuttered prayer ; 
these words went wandering up and down in my 
rayless mind, as something that should be whis- 
pered ; but no energy was found to express them: 
—‘* Be not far from me, for trouble is near; there 
is none to help.’”’ 

It was near; and as I had lifted no petition to 
Heaven to avert it—as I had neither joined m 
hands, nor bent my knees, nor moved my lips—it 
came; in full heavy swing the torrent passed over 
me. The whole consciousness of my life lorn, my 
love lost, my hope quenched, my faith dead-struck, 
swayed full and mighty above me in one sullen 
mass. That bitter hour cannot be described: in 
truth ‘*the waters came into my soul; I sank in 
deep mire ; I felt no standing ; I came into deep 
waters; the floods overflowed me.’’—Vol. ii., 
p- 300. 


We have said that this was the picture of a 
natural heart. This, to our view, is the great 
and crying mischief of the book. Jane Eyre is 
throughout the personification of an unregenerate 
and undisciplined spirit, the more dangerous to 
exhibit from that prestige of principle and self-con- 
trol which is liable to dazzle the eye too much for it 
to observe the inefficient and unsound foundation 
on which it rests. It is true Jane does right, 
and exerts great moral strength, but it is the 
strength of a mere heathen mind which is a law 
unto itself. No Christian grace is perceptible 
upon her. She has inherited in fullest measure 
the worst sin of our fallen nature—the sin of 
pride. Jane Eyre is proud, and therefore she is 
ungrateful too. It pleased God to make her an 
orphan, friendless and penniless—yet she thanks 
nobody, and least of all Him, for the food and 
raiment, the friends, companions, and instruct 
ors of her helpless youth—for the care and educa- 
tion vouchsafed to her till she was capable in mind 
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as fitted in years to provide for herself. On the 
contrary, she looks upon all that has been done for 
her not only as her undoubted right, but as falling 
far short of it. The doctrine of humility is not 
more foreign to her mind than it is repudiated by 
her heart. It is by her own talents, virtues, and 
courage that she is made to attain the summit of 
human happiness, and as far as Jane Eyre’s own 
statement is concerned, no one would think that 
she owed anything either to God above or to man 
below. She flees from Mr. Rochester, and has 
not a being to turn to. Why was this? The 
excellence of the present iustitution at Casterton, 
which succeeded that of Cowan Bridge near Kirk- 
by Lonsdale—these being distinetly, as we hear, 
the original and the reformed Lowoods of the book 
—is pretty generally known. Jane had lived there 
for eight years with 110 girls and fifteen teachers. 
Why had she formed no friendships among them ? 
Other orphans have left the same and similar insti- 
tutions, furnished with friends for life, and puzzled 
with homes to choose from. How comes it that 
Jane had acquired neither? Among that aumber 
of assuciates there were surely some exceptions to 
what she so presumptuously stigmatizes as “* the 
society of inferior minds.”” Of course it suited 
the author's end to represent the heroine as utterly 
destitute of the common means of assistance, in 
order to exhibit both her trials and her powers 
of self-support—the whole book rests on this as- 
sumption—but it is one which, under the circum- 
stances, is very unnatural and very unjust. 

Altogether the auto-biography of Jane Eyre is 
preéminently an anti-Christian composition. ‘There 
is throughout it a murmuring against the comforts 
of the rich and against the privations of the poor, 
which, as far as each individual is concerned, is a 
murmuring against God's appointment—there is a 
proud and perpetual assertion of the rights of man, 
for which we find no authority either in God’s 
word or in God’s providence—there is that per- 
vading tone of ungodly discontent which is at once 
the most prominent and the most subtle evil which 
the law and the pulpit, which all civilized society 
in fact has at the present day to contend with. 
We do not hesitate to say that the tone of mind 
and thought which has overthrown authority and 
violated every code human and divine abroad, and 
fostered Chartism and rebellion at home, is the 
same which has also written Jane Eyre. 

Still we say again this is a very remarkable 
book. We are painfully alive to the moral, reli- 
gious, and literary deficiencies of the picture, and 
such passages of beauty and power as we have 
quoted cannot redeem it, but it is impossible not 
to be spell-bound with the freedom of the touch. 
It would be mere hackneyed courtesy to call it 
‘fine writing.’’ It bears no impress of having 
been written at all, but is poured out rather in the 
heat and hurry of an instinct, which flows ungov- 
ernably on to its object, indifferent by what means 
it reaches it, and unconscious too. As regards 
the author's chief object, however, it is a failure 
—that, namely, of making a plain, odd woman, 





destitute of all the conventional features of femij- 
nine attraction, interesting in our sight. We deny 
that he has succeeded in this. Jane Eyre, in 
spite of some grand things about her, is a being 
totally uncongenial to our feelings from beginning 
toend. We acknowledge her firmness—we re. 
spect her determination—we feel for her struggles ; 
but for all that, and setting aside higher consider. 
ations, the impression she leaves on our mind is 
that of a decidedly vulgar-minded woman—one 
whom we should not care for an acquaintance, 
whom we should not seek as a friend, whom we 
should not desire for a relation, and whom we 
should scrupulously avoid for a governess. 

There seem to have arisen in the novel-reading 
world some doubts as to who really wrote this 
beok ; and various rumors, more or less romantic, 
have been current in Mayfair, the metropolis of 
gossip, as to the authorship. For example, Jane 
Eyre is sentimentally assumed to have proceeded 
from the pen of Mr. Thackeray’s governess, whom 
he had himself chosen as his model of Becky, 
and who, in mingled love and revenge, personified 
him in return as Mr. Rochester. In this case it 
is evident that the author of ‘* Vanity Fair,” 
whose own pencil makes him gray-haired, has had 
the best of it, though his children may have had 
the worst, having, atall events, succeeded in hit- 
ting that vulnerable point in the Becky bosom, 
which it is our firm belief no man born of woman, 
from her Soho to her Ostend days, had ever 
much as grazed. To this ingenious rumor the 
coincidence of the second edition of Jane Eyre 
being dedicated to Mr. Thackeray has_ probably 
given rise. For our parts, we see no great inter- 
est in the question at all. The first edition of Jane 
Eyre purports to be edited by Currer Bell, one of 
a trio of brothers, or sisters, or cousins, by names 
Currer, Acton, and Ellis Bell, already known as 
the joint-authors of a volume of poems. The 
second edition the same—dedicated, however, ‘‘ by 
the author,” to Mr. Thackeray ; and the dedica- 
tion (itself an indubitable chip of Jane Eyre) signed 
Currer Bell. Author and editor therefore are one, 
and we are as much satisfied to accept this double 
individual under the name of ‘‘ Currer Bell,” as 
under any other, more or less euphonious. Who- 
ever it be, it is a person who, with great mental 
powers, combines a total ignorance of the habits 
of society, a great coarseness of taste, and a hea- 
thenish doctrine of religion. And as these charac 
teristics appear more or less in the writings of all 
three, Currer, Acton and Ellis, alike, for their 
poems differ less in degree of power than in kind, 
we are ready to accept the fact of their identity or 
of their relationship with equal satisfaction. A‘ 
all events there can be no interest attached to the 
writer of ‘* Wuthering Heights’’—a_ novel suc 
ceeding ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” and purporting to be wait 
ten by Ellis Bell—unless it were for the sake of 
more individual reprobation. For though there 1s 
a decided family likeness between the two, yet the 
aspect of the Jane and Rochester animals in their 
native state, as Catherine and Heathfield, is too od 
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ously and abominably pagan to be palatable even 
to the most vitiated class of English readers. 
With all the unscrupulousness of the French 
school of novels it combines that repulsive vulgar- 
ity in the choice of its vice which supplies its 
own antidote, The question of authorship, there- 
fore, can deserve a moment's curiosity only as far 
as ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ is concerned, and though we can- 
not pronounce that it appertains to a real Mr. 
Currer Bell and to no other, yet that it appertains 
toa man, and not, as many assert, to a woman, 
we are strongly inclined to affirm. Without enter- 
ing into the question whether the power of the 
writing be above her, or the vulgarity below her, 
there are, we believe, minutie of circumstantial 
evidence which at once acquit the feminine hand. 
No woman—a lady friend, whom we are always 
happy to consult, assures us—makes mistakes in 
her own mélier—no woman (russes game and gar- 
nishes dessert-dishes with the same hands, or talks 
of so doing in the same breath. Above all, no 
woman attires another in such fancy dresses as 
Tane’s ladies assume—Miss Ingram coming down, 
uresistible, ‘‘ in a morning robe of sky-blue crape, 
a gauze azure scarf twisted in her hair!!’? No 
lady, we understand, when suddenly roused in the 
night, would think of hurrying on ‘a frock.” 
They have garments more convenient for such 
occasions, and more becoming too. This evidence 
seems incontrovertible. Even granting that these 
incongruities were purposely assumed, for the sake 
of disguising the female pen, there is nothing 
gained ; for if we ascribe the book to a woman at 
all, we have no alternative but to ascribe it to one 
who has, for some sufficient reason, long forfeited 
the society of her own sex. 

And if by no woman, it is certainly also by no 
artist. The Thackeray eye has had no part there. 
There is not more disparity between the art of 
drawing Jane assumes and her evident total igno- 
rance of its first principles, than between the report 
she gives of her own character and the conclusions 
we form for ourselves. Not but what, in another 
sense, the author may be classed as an artist of 
very high grade. Let him describe the simplest 
things in nature—a rainy landscape, a cloudy sky, 
or a bare moorside, and he shows the hand of a 
master ; but the moment he talks of the art itself, 
it is obvious that he is a complete ignoramus. 

We cannot help feeling that this work must be 
far from beneficial to that class of ladies whose 
cause it affects to advocate. Jane Eyre is not 
precisely the mouthpiece one would select to plead 
the cause of governesses, and it is therefore the 
greater pity that she has chosen it: for there is 
hone we are convinced which, at the present time, 
more deserves and demands an earnest and judi- 
cious befriending. If these times puzzle us how 
‘o meet the claims and wants of the lower classes 
of our dependents, they puzzle and shame us too 
in the case of that highest dependent of all, the 
governess—who is not only entitled to our grati- 
tude and respect by her position, but, in nine cases 
out of ten, by the circumstances which reduced 
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her to it. For the case of the governess is so 
much the harder than that of any other elass of 
the community, in that they are not only quite as 
liable to all the vicissitudes of life, but are abso- 
lutely supplied by them. There may be, and are, 
exceptions to this rule, but the real definition of a 
governess, in the English sense, is a being who is 
our equal in birth, manners, and education, but 
our inferior in worldly wealth. ‘Take a lady, in 
every meaning of the word, born and bred, and 
let her father pass through the gazette, and she 
wants nothing more to suit our highest beau idéal 
of a guide and instructress to our children. We 
need the imprudencies, extravagancies, mistakes, 
or crimes of a certain number of fathers, to sow 
that seed from which we reap the harvest of gov- 
ernesses. There is no other class of laborers for 
hire who are thus systematically supplied by the 
misfortunes of our fellow-creatures. ‘There is no 
other class which so cruelly requires its members 
te be, in birth, mind, and manners, above their 
station, in order to fit them for their station. From 
this peculiarity in their very qualifications for office 
result all the peculiar and most painful anomalies 
of their professional existence. The line which 
severs the governess from her employers is not 
one which will take care of itself, as in the case 
of a servant. If she sits at table she does not 
shock you—if she opens her mouth she does not 
distress you—her appearance and manners are 
likely to be as good as your own—her education 
rather better; there is nothing upon the face of 
the thing to stamp her as having been called to a 
different state of life from that in which it has 
pleased God to place you ; and therefore the dis- 
tinction has to be kept up by a fictitious barrier 
which presses with cruel weight upon the mental 
strength or constitutional vanity of a woman. Peo- 
ple talk of the prevailing vanity of governesses, 
and we grant it in one sense fully—but how should 
it not be sot If a governess have a grain of van- 
ity in her composition, it is sought and probed for 
by every species of slight and mortification, inten- 
tional or not, til] it starts into unnatural life beneath 
the irritation. She must be a saint, or no woman 
at all, who can rise above those perpetual little 
dropping-water trials to which the self-love of an 
averagely-placed governess is exposed. That fear- 
ful fact that the lunatic asylums of this country 
are supplied with a larger proportion of their in- 
mates from the ranks of young governesses than 
from any other class of life, is a sufficient proof 
how seldom she can. But it is not her vanity 
which sends her there, but her wounded vanity— 
the distinction is great—and wounded vanity, as 
all medical men will tell us, is the rock on which 
most minds go to pieces. 

Man cannot live by the head alone, far less wo- 
man. A governess has no equals, and therefore 
can have no sympathy. She is a burden and re- 
straint in society, as all must be who are placed 
ostensibly at the same table, and yet are forbidden 
to help themselves or to be helped to the same 
viands, She is a bore to almost any gentleman, 
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as a tabooed woman, to whom he is interdicted 
from granting the usual privileges of the sex, and 
yet who is perpetually crossing his path. She is 
a bore to most ladies by the same rule, and a re- 
proach too—for her dull, fagging, bread-and-water 
life is perpetually putting their pampered listless- 
ness to shame. ‘The servants invariably detest 
her, for she is a dependent like themselves, and 
yet, for all that, as much their superior in other 
respects as the family they both serve. Her pu- 
pils may love her, and she may take the deepest 
interest in them, but they cannot be her friends. 
She must, to all intents and purposes, live alone, 
or she transgresses that invisible but rigid line 
which alone establishes the distance between her- 
self and her employers. 

We do not deny that there are exceptions to 
this statement—that there are many governesses 
who are treated with an almost undue equality 
and kindness—that there are many who suffer 
from slights which they entirely make for them- 
selves, and affect a humility which is never need- 
ed—and also that there is no class in which there 
are women so encroaching, so exigeantes, and so 
disagreeable. But still these are exceptions, let 
them be ever so numerous. The broad and real 
characteristics of the governess’ qualifications, 
position, and trials, are such as we have described, 
and must be such. Nor have we brought them 
forward with any view, or hope, or even with any 
wish to see them remedied, for in the inherent 
constitution of English habits, feelings, and preju- 
dices, there is no possibility that they should be. 
We say English, for foreign life is far more favor- 
able to a governess’ happiness. In its less striu- 
gent domestic habits, the company of a éeacher, 
for she is nothing more abroad, is no interruption 
—often an acquisition; she herself, again, is 
pleased with that mere surface of politeness and 
attention which would not satisfy an Englishwo- 
man’s heart or pride ; the difference of birth, too, 
is more obvious, from the nonexistence in any 
other country of an untitled aristocracy like our 
own. But all this cannot be altered with us. 
We shall ever prefer to place those immediately 
about our children who have been born and bred 
with somewhat of the same refinement as our- 
selves. We must ever keep them in a sort of 
isolation, for it is the only means for maintaining 
that distance which the reserve of English man- 
ners and the decorum of English families exact. 
That true justice and delicacy in the employer 
which would make a sunshine even in a barren 
schodiroom must ever be too rare to be depended 
upon. That familiarity which should level all 
distinction a right-thinking governess would scorn 
to accept ;—all this must be continued as it is. 
But there is one thing, the absence of which need 
not be added to the other drawbacks of her lot; 
which would go far to compensate to her for the 
misfortunes whieh redueed her to this mode of 
life, and for the trials attendant upon it—for the 
years of chilly solitude through which the heart is 
kept shivering upon a diet that ean never suf- 





ficiently warm it, and that in the longing season 
of youth—for the nothing less than maternal cares 
and solicitudes for which she reaps no maternal 
reward—for a life spent in harness from morning 
till night, and from one year’s end to another— 
for the old age and incapacity creeping on and 
threatening to deprive her even of that mode of 
existence which habit has made endurable—there 
is something that would compensate for all this, 
and that is better pay. We quite agree with Mr. 
Rochester, in answer to one of Jane’s seutentious 
speeches, that ‘‘ most freeborn things will submit 
to anything for a salary ;’’ in other words, that 
most men and women of average sense will put 
up with much that is fatiguing to do, or irksome 
to bear, if you make it worth their while ; and 
we know of no process of reasoning by which it 
can be proved that governesses, as is too often re- 
quired from them, can dispense with this potent 
stimulus. 

There is something positively usurious in the 
manner with which the misfortunes of the individual 
or the general difficulty of the times is now-a-days 
constantly taken advantage of to cut the stipend of 
the governess down to the lowest ratio that she 
will accept. ‘The Jew raises his rate of interest be- 
cause the heedless spendthrift will pay anything to 
get that loan he needs; and by the same rule the 
Christian parent lowers the salary because the 
friendless orphan will take anything rather than be 
without a situation. Each traffics with the neces- 
sities, and not with the merits of the case ; but 
the one proceeding is so much the harder than the 
other, because it presses not upon a selfish, thought- 
less, extravagant man, but upon a poor, patient, 
and industrious woman. ‘‘And they are very glad 
to get that, I can tell you,”’ is the cold-hearted re- 
joinder, if you expostulate on the injustice of throw- 
ing all the labor of the teacher and many of the 
chief duties of a parent upon the shoulders of a 
young woman, for the remuneration of thirty or 
even twenty pounds a year. It may be quite true 
that she is glad to get even this; and if so, itis 
very deplorable ; but this has no relation to the 
services exacted and the assistance given; and 
these should be more especially the standard where 
the plaintiff, as in the case of the governess, pos- 
sesses no means of resistance. Workmen may 
rebel, and tradesmen may combine, not to let you 
have their labor or their wares under a certain 
rate ; but the governess has no refuge—no escape ; 
she is a needy lady, whose services are of far too 
precious a kind to have any stated market value, 
and is therefore left to the mercy, or what they call 
the means, of the family that engages her. 

Bat is not this an all-sufficient plea? it may be 
urged. If parents have not the means to give 
higher salaries, what can they dot We admit the 
argument, though it might be easily proved how 
often the cheap governess and the expensive ser 
vant are to be found in the same establishment ; but 
the question is, in truth, whether they have the 
means or the excuse to keep a governess at all! 
Whether it be conscientiously honest to engage 
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the best years of a hard-working, penniless woman, 
without the power of making her an adequate re- 
tarnt The fine-ladyism of the day has, we regret 
to observe, crept into a lower class than that one 
was wont to associate it with, and where, from its 
ter sacrifice of the comforts and rights of others, 
it is still more ebjectionable. Women whose bus- 
bands leave them in peace from morning till night, 
for counting-houses or lawyers’ offices—certainly 
jeave them with nothing better to do than to edu- 
cate and attend to their children—must now, for- 
sooth, be keeping ill-paid governesses for those 
duties which one would hope a peeress only un- 
willingly relinquishes. Women, from whom so- 
ciety requires nothing but that they should quietly 
and uoremittingly do that for which their station 
offers them the happy leisure, must now treat 
themselves to one of those pro-mammas who, ow- 
ing to various causes, more or less distressing, have 
become so plentiful that they may be had cheap! 
If more governesses find a penurious maintenance 
by these means, more mothers are encouraged to 
neglect those duties, which, one would have 
thought, they would have been as jealous of as 
of that first duty of all that infancy requires 
from them. It is evident, too, that by this unfair 
demand the supply has been suddenly increased. 
Farmers and tradespeople are now educating their 
daughters for governesses as a mode of advancing 
them a step in life, and thus a number of under- 
bred young women have crept into the profession 
who have brought down the value of salaries and 
interfered with the rights of those whose birth and 
misfortunes leave them no other refuge. 

Even in the highest rate of salary—in the hun- 
dred, and hundred and twenty guineas, which so 
few now enjoy—so very few get beyond—the ad- 
vantage is too much on the one side not to be, in 
some respects, an injustice to the other. There 
has been no luxury invented in social life equal to 
that which gives a mother all the pleasure of her 
children’s society, and the reward of their improve- 
ment, and at the same time relieves her of the 
trouble of either. At the highest salary, it is the 
cheapest luxury that can be had; and yet a mother 
satisfies her conscience when she gives the patient 
drudge who not only retails to her children every 
accomplishment and science of the day, but also 
performs the part of maternal factotam in every 
other department, the notable sum of 402. or 50/. 
a year; and then, when she has lived in the fam- 
ily for perhaps fifteen years, and finished the sixth 
daughter, dismisses her with every recommendation 
as a ‘ treasure,’’ but without a fragment of help 
in the shape of a pension or provision to ease her 
further labors or approaching incapacity. In nine 
cases out of ten, the old servant is far more cared 
for than the old governess. 

Some amiable Mrs. Armytage will be ready to 
say—“* We have nothing to do with the governess’ 
most frequent cause of need for a larger salary ; 
Wwe are not required to maintain her family as well 
as herself.” True enough. At the same time 
Women with women’s hearts might be expected to 
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bear in mind that the same reasons that have placed 
her in this position will, with rare exceptions, be 
the drain upon her the whole time she is in it ; and 
that though she may squeeze something out of the 
smallest salary to help disabled parents or orphan 
sisters, she is deprived of all possibility of laying 
up a provision for herself. 

While we therefore applaud heartily the efforts 
for their comfort and relief which have been made 
within the last few years, in the establishment of 
the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, we look 
with sorrow, and almost with horror, at the dis- 
closures which those efforts have brought to light. 
There is no document which more painfully ex- 
poses the peculiar tyranny of our present state of 
civilization than those pages in the report of this 
society containing the list of candidates for the 
few and small annuities which the institution is as 
yet in the condition to give. We know of nothing, 
in truth or fiction, more affecting than the sad and 
simple annals of these afflicted and destitute ladies, 
many of them with-their aristocratic names, who, 
having passed through that course of servitude 
which, as we have shown, is peculiarly and inevi- 
tably deprived of most of those endearing sym- 
pathies which gladden this life, are now left in 
their old age or sickness without even the absolute 
necessaries for existence. With minds also which, 
from their original refinement and constant eulti- 
vation, have the keener sense of the misery and 
injustice of their lot ; for the delicate and well-bred 
lady we at first congratulated ourselves on* having 
engaged in our family is equally the same when 
we cast her off to shift for herself. What a 
mockery must all this thankless acquisition of 
knowledge, which has been the object of her 
study and the puff in her credentials, appear to 
her now! Conversant with several Janguages— 
skilled in many accomplishments—crammed with 
every possible fact in history, geography, and the 
use of the globes—and scarcely the daily-bread to 
put into her mouth! If there be any of our fe- 
male readers so spoiled by prosperity as to mag- 
nify small annoyances into real evils—if there be 
one who, forgetting 


What she is, and where— 
A sinner in a life of care— 


is unmindful of the blessings of a home, because it 
contains some trial which it is difficult to bear— 
let her look through this list now before us of her 
hard-working and ill-requited fellow-gentlewomen, 
and be thankful to God that her name does not 
stand there. We give a few specimens—omitting 
the surnames, as not required here :— 


Miss Juliana ——, aged sixty-seven. Became 
a governess at the age of sixteen, being left, by her 
father’s death, without any provision. Has re- 
ceived too low salaries to save, and has now no 
prospect but the hope of being enabled to support 
herself by needlework while she has health and 
ean obtain employment, and an occasional present 
from some of her few friends. Reference: Mrs. T. 
Babington, 14, Blessington street, Dublin. 

Miss Amelia , aged sixty-one. Father, 3 
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naval officer, died when she was an infant, and her 
mother when she was sixteen—compelling her to 
become a governess. Unable to save, on account 
of small salaries, ill health, and the want of a home. 
No income whatever, having only occasional assist- 
ance from an old friend who will have nothing to 
leave her at her death. Reference: Miss Ander- 
son, 32, Cadogan street, Chelsea. 

Miss Catherine , aged sixty-three. Became 
a governess on the insolvency of her father. The 
support of an aged father and afflicted mother pre- 
vented her laying by for herself. Her mother, de- 
pendent upon her for twenty-six years, died of can- 
cer. Present income less than 5s. a week. Ref- 
erence: Miss Boycatt, Great Ormesby, Yarmouth. 

Miss Margaret , aged seventy-one. Fifty 
years a governess. Having been left an orphan at 
three years old, and the uncle who meant to provide 
for her being lost at sea. Assisted her relations as 
far as possible from her salaries. She is now very 
feeble, and her health failing fast. Her entire sup- 
port is an annuity of fourteen guineas. 

Miss Dorothea , aged fifty-four. Father a 
surgeon in the army: governess, chiefly in Scotch 
families, for thirty years ; was the chief support of 
her mother and the younger members of her family 
from 1811 to 1838, when her mother died, leaving 
her with failing health through over-exertion, and 
only £5 a year from the Government Compassion- 
ate Fund. Reference: R. W. Saunders, Esq., 
Nunwick Hall, near Penrith. 

Miss Mary ——, aged sixty-five. Her parents 
having lost all their property, she never had a 
home, and has devoted her whole life to her pro- 
fession, supporting herself and her father, who at- 
tained his eightieth year. But she has been unable 
to provide for herself; and with failing health and 
sight, her income (an uncertain one) never exceeds 
£10 a year. Reference: Mrs. Campbell, Bickfield, 
Ipswich. 

Miss Mary ——, aged sixty-four. Her father 
formerly possessed very large property ; but having 
many children, and having suffered heavy losses, 
he was unable to make any provision for his family. 
She has devoted her whole life to tuition, but has 
unhappily been unable to make any fund for old 
age ; and now, in the decline of life, and with fail- 
ing health, has no income whatsoever. Reference : 
the Countess Poulett, 5, Tilney street, Park Lane. 

Miss Ann , aged sixty-two. Has been a 
governess all her life. Supported and educated two 
orphan nieces and a nephew, and apprenticed the 
latter. He is since dead ; as is her eldest niece, 
after five years’ illness, which at last destroyed her 
intellects. The consequent expenses were ruinous ; 
and she is now companion to a lady for her board 
—an engagement which ceases with the present 
am Reference: Mrs. Bradley, Park Hill, Clap- 

am. 














We need add no more from this touching list 
of ninety ladies, all more or Jess reduced to indi- 
gence by the edifying fulfilment of their natural 
duties, and who, after a life of labor and struggle, 
presented themselves, in November, 1847, as can- 
didates for four annuities of £15 each. Of the 
ninety it seems seven only had incomes exceeding 
£20, two of those derived from public institu- 
tions ; sixteen had incomes varying from 36s. to 
£14, and the rest had no certain means of liveli- 
hood at all. These facts are serious lessons to 
all, but especially to two classes of society—to 








those parents who are living in ease and affluence 
without a thought of their children’s future provis- 
ion, and those who allow themselves the luxury 
of a governess without either the means of remu- 
nerating her adequately, or the right conscientious 
desire to do it. 

But if, as a people, we are, from the love of 
habit or hatred of change, prone to submit too long 
to abuses, and careless how they press upon the 
weaker classes of the community, we are, it js 
to be hoped, active in assistance and redress, when 
once roused to a sense of its necessity. This 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, though stil! 
comparatively in its infancy, is an important step 
towards the atonement for past neglect. If it be, 
in the nature of the thing, impossible to shed more 
social sunshine upon a governess’ life, and almost 
equally so to secure to her a full compensation for 
her labors, the public have at all events now been 
shown the way how to assist in protecting her 
interests, increasing her comforts and advantages, 
and solacing her old age. The distinct objects of 
the society are these—Ist, to bestow temporary as- 
sistance on governesses in distress ; 2nd, to found 
elective annuities for aged governesses ; 3rd, to 
assist governesses in purchasing annuities upon 
government security ; 4th, to provide a home for 
governesses at a low expense during their inter- 
vals of engagement; and, 5th, to carry on for 
them a system of registration free of expense. 
The two first objects—that of temporary assist- 
ance, and the annuity for the aged governesses— 
call for a considerable increase of resources—but 
not more, we hope, than it is reasonable to look 
for from the liberality and right feeling of a Brit- 
ish public. How justly the temporary-assistance 
fund has been bestowed may be seen by a glance 
into the First Report, where cases, of which we 
give a few samples, occur in painful reiteration :— 


‘**Obliged to maintain an aged sister, who has 
no one else to depend upon.’’—*‘ Entirely impover- 
ished by endeavoring to uphold her father’s efforts in 
business.’’—‘* Supported both her aged parents, and 
three orphans of a widowed sister.’’—** Has helped 
to bring up seven younger brothers and sisters.’’— 
‘* Incapable of taking another situation from extreme 
nervous excitement, brought on by over exertion 
and anxiety.”"—‘* Had the entire support of both 
parents for nearly twenty years.”’ 


As to the annuities, the number already founded, 
including the five ladies elected on the 16th of this 
last November, amounts to thirty-two, consisting 
of one of 30/., four of 20/., and the remainder of 
15/. each; but it is hoped that this branch of the 
society may be so supported and endowed as to 
secure the foundation of several fresh annuities, 
at each succeeding May and November, for some 
years to come. 

To these several departments of charitable pur- 
pose has been added one, within the last year, 
which, as being more consonant with the habits 
and usages of the olden time, is more especially 
attractive to our feelings—we mean the commence- 
ment of that fund for the building and endowment 
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of an asylum for aged governesses, which was 
made known to the votaries of Vanity Fair last 
June by the great fancy sale at Chelsea. This is 
not precisely the way our forefathers would have 
adopted to start a scheme of this character, but 
this is also not the occasion to discuss so much- 
involving a subject. The sale, at all events, real- 
ized a considerable sum of money, and Becky’s 
stall, we have no doubt, more than any other 
there. 

The ‘‘ Queen’s College for Female Education, 
and for granting Certificates of Qualification to 
Governesses’’ is another new establishment which 
promises very essentially to promote the interests 
of this class of ladies. We have not space to 
enter into its many merits: we would only observe, 
that, as the real and highest responsibility and 
recommendation of an English governess must 
ever rest more upon her moral than her literary 
qualifications, the plan of subjecting her to an ex- 
amination upon the latter appears to us neither 
wise nor fair. This plan, it is true, has been pur- 
sued with tolerable success abroad, but it must be 
kept in mind that the foreign governess is a mere 
teacher, whose duties cease with the school-room 
hours, who has her three-months’ holiday in the 
year, and who has, in short, little or nothing to 
do with the moral guidance of her pupils. What 
we, on the contrary, require and seek for our chil- 
dren is nota learned machine stamped and ticketed 
with credentials like a piece of patent goods, but 
rather a woman endowed with that sound principle, 
refinement, and sense, which no committee of edu- 
cation in the world could ascertain or certify. At 
the best, all parents of sense must be aware that no 
governess can teach an art or accomplishment like 
a regular professor, and that her vocation is rather 
the encouraging and directing her pupils in such 
pursuits, than the positive imparting of them. We 
perceive that the submission to this examination 
is, for the present, nominally optional ; but it is 
easy to foresee that if some ladies, in order to ob- 
tain the promised certificate, go through it, it will 
soon be made a necessary condition with all. This 
we consider unfair. As it is, the advantage is 
already sufficiently on the English mother's side 
in the balance. If she wishes for the same sys- 
tem as that pursued on the continent in one respect, 
she should adopt it in all, and she would soon dis- 
cover how greatly she was the loser. 





Copyricurs.—The 600/. a year, for ten years, 
to Mr. Macaulay, for ten years’ copyright of the 
first two volumes of his * History of England,”’ is 
pethaps the largest sum ever given for a work in 
two volumes. ‘The largest sums heretofore known 
to have been paid, are—4,000 guineas to Washing- 
ton Irving for his ‘* Life of Columbus,” in four vol- 
umes, octavo—2,000 guineas to Moore for his ** Life 
of Byron,” in two volumes, quarto—and 4,500/. for 
ten years to the present Bishop of Oxford and his 
brother for the ‘* Life of Wilberforce,”’ in five vol- 
umes, octavo. Mr. Roberts is said to have received 


lla 








3,000 guineas from his ** Life of Hannah More,”’ in 
five volumes, octavo—Mr. Twiss 2.000 guineas from 
his ** Life of Lord Eldon,”’—and Mr. Stanley some- 
thing like 1,500 guineas, from his ** Life of Dr. 
Arnold ;”’ but these were receipts upon the sale, 
not specific sums given by way of speculation, like 
the payments to Moore, Irving, Wilberforce, and 
Macaulay. The largest sum ever realized by any 
one work whilst it continued to be called a new 
publication was 18,000/., the proceeds of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's ‘* Life of Napoleon,”’ the work of twelve 
months, and published in nine volumes, octavo, in 
1827. ‘* The Row” was literally besieged with 
demands for the ‘* Life of Napoleon,” as Station- 
ers’ Hall used to be on ** Almanac Day’’—when 
the exclusive privilege of printing almanacs belonged 
to the Stationers’ Company. Of large sums realized 
by the sale of new works in a very short period, 
several of the novels by Sir Walter Scott and the 
monthly issues of Mr. Dickens might be instanced 
as probably, both in numbers and profit, exceeding 
anything in literature since Sacheverel’s ‘* Trial’’ 
or Dryden's ‘*‘ Hind and Panther’’-—the two most 
remarkable instances of successful publication re- 
corded in the early history of bookselling in this 
country. The ‘ Life of Columbus” has not yet, 
we believe, paid its expenses ; the ‘* Life of Byron” 
was a loss tll its appearance in one thick volume 
with double columns; and the ‘* Life of Wilber- 
force,’’ it is well known, was a heavy failure. Mr. 
Macaulay’s annuity is, therefore, a lottery with the 
Messrs. Longman. ‘The best and most remunera- 
tive books in English literature have been bought 
by booksellers at the lowest prices. — Atheneum. 


L’ AtLecro, ILLUsTRATED BY THE Ercuinc Civs. 
—Ifa proof were needed of the service that such ex- 
ercitations as these might do to English art, it is 
furnished by the present volume. The worst and 
most prevalent fault of the English school of design 
is want of invention; which may be traced to a 
variety of causes—constrained manners, and conse- 
quent defect in the sense of physical expression ; 
constrained costume ; trading customs in art; want 
of opportunity for practising design with a free hand ; 
and many more. The volume before us is got up 
by men to whom the etching-needle is mainly a toy 
for recreation, and they feel that they escape into a 
more playful corner of their practice. The designs 
are very varied—from the knightly joust to the rus- 
tic labors of the field ; from the towered city to the 
‘**two aged oaks,’’ for which the landscape is but 
a background. The artists are Cope, Horsley, 
Townsend, Creswick, Tayler, Stonhouse, and Red- 
grave. The most equal in skill is Creswick ; whose 
effects are excellent. But we are struck with the 
success of some of the others in specimens which 
may be deemed out of their usual ** walk ;’’ Hors- 
ley is very happy in scraps of landscape architec- 
ture, especially in the castle ‘* bosomed high in 
tufted trees ;’’ a simple view of the ploughman and 
his furrowed field, by Townsend, breathes the very 
air and life of morning ; nearly as much may be 
said of Redgrave’s shepherd ; the friar’s lantern is 
a vigorous night effect ; if the same artist's ‘* poet”’ 
is rather a ‘* sawney,”’ the unsubstantial effect of 
his airy pageant is capital; and the knightly con- 
test, by Frederick Tayler, is full of action and ani- 
mation in the best spirit. 

The text of Milton is exactly copied from the 
original edition, printed in 1645.—Spectator. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE FEBRUARY, 1848. 


Tue newspapers have sufficiently informed us of 
the public events which occurred during the last 
week of February, but many a sad tale connected 
with these days of horror remains unknown, save 
to the few who acted in them. On one of these 
occasions, when the noise of firing and drum-beat- 
ing sounded at a sufficient distance to lead me to 
suppose actual danger was equally far off, I set 
out to see a friend who lived about three quarters 
of a mile further from Paris than the street I then 
resided in. It was a fine fresh spring day; the 
lower branches of the lilac-trees began to burst 
their leafy buds; the snowdrop, crocus, hepatica, 
and gay yellow daffodil enlivened the gardens, and 
the wall-flower filled the air with fragrance. After 
the sleepless nights and anxious days | had lately 
passed, | was more than commonly susceptible to 
these sweet perfumes and sights, which seemed 
to speak of peace and quiet so strongly, that they 
almost induced a feeling of security for the mo- 
ment; and I began to comfort myself with the 
hope that the worst was over, and that although 
it might be long ere commercial or social confi- 
dence was restored, still life and property would 
be safe, and by degrees those who lived out of the 
gay world, as I did, would return to the usual 
routine of their former quiet habits, and feel that 
to them at least a monarchy or republic made lit- 
tle difference, while political matters would in due 
time be settled and arranged on a new plan. En- 
couraging myself in these pleasing anticipations, 
though I then more than half feared they would 
turn out delusions, as they assuredly have done, I 
walked briskly forward, when all at once the pe- 
culiar tap, tap, tap of the drum, and the heavy 
unmeasured step of a large body of men, struck 
upon my practised ear, telling too plainly it was 
not military who were approaching. While de- 
liberating which way to turn, I looked up and 
saw there was no retreating, without showing the 
alarm which was always dangerous at this time. 
Making, therefore, a virtue of necessity, I walked 
boldly forward, and addressing a tall, fierce-look- 
ing, rather sullen young man in a blouse, I said 
that, sure of the politeness of Frenchmen, I ven- 
tured to request him to conduct me past the ad- 
vancing body of citoyens, who perhaps—as the 
wit equalled the gallantry of his brave country- 
men—might be led to make quizzing remarks on 
a lady walking alone amid so many men during 
such stirring times. At first he looked as if dis- 
posed to be insolent; but as I proceeded with my 
speech, his vanity was no doubt satisfied, for his 
countenance relaxed, and he smilingly assured me 
he would with pleasure accompany me, and ac- 
cordingly we walked, unmolested, and almost 
unobserved, through this martial crowd. All were 
armed variously ; some had swords drawn, many 
had their arms bared up to the elbows, ready for 
bloody work, and the red flag of the revolution 
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waved every here and there, while shouts, cries, 
songs, and howls rent the air. 

At length we arrived at clear ground, and | 
smilingly thanked my conductor. 

** Salut, citoyenne,”’ said he. 

“Vive la nation! Vive la république!” re- 
sponded I, and walked on somewhat relieved. 

I arrived at Madame de Vannion’s house, and 
found her at work with her daughter Celestine— 
an only child of about nine years of age; a little 
girl of much family consequence, as she was heir- 
ess to an immense fortune on the death of her 
grandfather. We talked of the times, and I re- 
lated what I had just passed through. ‘‘ Ah!” 
said she, “‘ many bands of insurgents have gone 
by this house, bet we do not approach the win- 
dows, and none of them have ever molested us; 
but God knows when our turn may arrive. There, 
you may hear their horrid revolutionary tap now 
at a distance !”” 

Shortly after it became more audible ; nearer 
and nearer it approached, and we looked at each 
other with alarmed countenances. At last the 
pikes and flags became visible. 

** Louis! Louis!” cried Madame de Vannion 
to the servant, ‘* bolt the doors, and at your peril 
look out of the window !” 

The noise increased, and Celestine began to 
ery. Her mother tried to comfort her, and we 
talked of the unreasonableness of being frightened 
at a mere sound; but as there was some reason 
to apprehend a slight derangement in the action 
of the heart in her case, her mother, acting upon 
the advice of her medical attendant, rose to pre- 
pare a soothing draught they were in the habit of 
giving to the child when any unusual circumstance 
agitated her. I had heard of their alarms on this 
subject without myself sharing in their fears, for 
Celestine was sturdily made, bright complexioned, 
fond of play, and accustomed to live so much in 
the air, and to take so much exercise without ever 
appearing over-fatigued, that I almost inclined to 
think her parents were over-anxious about their 
precious charge, and used the doctor’s name as ai 
excuse for spoiling her a little, particularly as 
even he announced that by careful tending sie 
would outgrow these symptoms. 

At this moment, however, her unusual pallor 
struck me, and I drew her kindly towards me, 
while Madame de Vannion proceeded to the nev! 
room in search of a caraft of water. Upon oper 
ing the door, we discovered Monsieur Louis stand- 
ing staring at the open window. ‘* Come back. 
Louis,” said Madame de Vannion quickly. ‘ Did 
I not tell you on no pretence to approach the wir- 
dow ?”’ 

‘* Be easy, madame ; it will be nothing ; ther 
are past.”” At this moment he started, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* Ah! one of them looks back ; he looks 
angry 999 

** Leave the window !’’ cried we, striving 
drag him from it. But he seemed spell-bound; 
he wrung his hands. 
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“They have turned ; they are coming; it is 
over with us! Ah, madame, may Heaven have 
mercy on us!’ ‘The next minute thundering 
blows fell on the door of the house. ‘‘ Ouvres— 
ouvres !”” 

“ Louis,” said his mistress with quiet dignity, 
“ open the door.”’ 

The pale, quaking coward answered, ‘‘ No, no; 
no such thing! To the cellar!’ and he disap- 
peared. 

The knocking and kicking continued, and my 
friend advanced to the window. ‘* What do you 
want, mes amis ?”’ 

“Want! Everything—meat, money, bread, 
wine! Come, come, open the door, malheureuse.”’ 

At that moment one of these madmen presented 
his musket at her and fired ; but fortunately being 
quite drunk, the ball went on one side. 

“Do not beat down my door,’’ said my friend ; 
“wait and I will open it.’’ And both of us ad- 
vatcing, keeping the poor child behind us, opened 
the door. The multitude poured in; they were 
drunk, and dirty, and filled the house with a hor- 
rible odor. ‘They opened every closet, every 
door, every drawer, and three shots were fired in 
the drawing-room ; however, they fortunately hit 
none of us. Wine and bread, and thirty franes, 
which were lying on the mantelpiece, were taken ; 
and one ruffian seized a pendule, but the leader 
crying out at once, ‘‘ No robbery !’’ he replaced 
it. 

“Are they going to kill us, mamma?’ asked 
little Celestine. 

“My child, I cannot tell; but if they do, we 
shall go to God, and in heaven there are no 
terrors.”’ 

“T am saying my prayers, mamma,’ 

She shed no tear—she uttered no ery—but 
amid all the uproar of this fearful scene, the beat- 
ing of her little heart was distinctly audible. We 
trembled, yet our words were calm, and our looks 
firm. At last there were signs of departure ; the 
noise lulled; they bayoneted the bread, drank the 
wine, putting the bottles to their lips, and then 
breaking them afterwards; they pushed us rudely 
about, under pretence of shaking hands with us, 
saying they would on their return settle matters 
with the man who had only escaped a coward's 
death that time by running away to conceal him- 
self. They then left us amid oaths, shouts, and 
laughter; and when the door was closed, and the 
fearful sounds had died in the distance, we began 
to feel a terror that during the scene I have just 
described we had not been conscious of. All was 
put in order by our own hands in silence, for we 
durst not speak ; and we felt that active exertion 
alone could preserve us from fainting. On M. de 
Vannion’s return to dinner, when his wife related 
to him the events of the morning, he appeared 
anxious about the effect such a fright must have 
had upon Celestine. The child assured him that 
she hardly remembered the scene. She recol- 
leeted a first terror, and then a feeling of faint- 
hess, and that her heart had beat very quickly ; 
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but that she feared nothing now, that her own 
papa was beside her. Still, she did not regain 
her furmer cheerfulness, nor was she calm and 
gentle as heretofore; she became irritable with 
her companions, impatient with her bonne, and 
frequently left her plays, complaining of headache. 
This unsatisfactory state of her health ended in an 
attack of fever, from which in due time she recov- 
ered, although her complexion never regained the 
brilliant hue for which it had been remarkable, 
but remained pale as a marble statue. Another 
singularity was, that neither before nor during her 
illness, nor after her recovery, did she ever name 
the visit of the insurgents; and she showed so 
much uneasiness when any one else alluded to it, 
that her parents requested their friends to avoid 
the subject, and talk of other more cheerful mat- 
|ters before her. She soon returned to her toys, 
| plays, Isssons, and childish prattle, and seemed as 
happy and thoughtless as usual; though a drum, 
a shot, or a shout, always turned her paler. One 
evening, as there appeared to be more than com- 
mon disturbance in the street, and Celestine ap- 
| peared uneasy, her mother proposed that she 
| should retire early to rest, hoping to get her to 
sleep before the uproar increased. She obeyed at 
' once, and was soon in her little bed. 

cae Good-night, my child,” said her mother, kiss- 
ing her. ‘* But stay, | will go and get you a 
chocolate bonbon.’’ On her return she held it 
out: ‘* Here, my love, here is the bonbon ;’’ but 
| Celestine’s hand was not raised. ‘* Are you asleep 
already? Are you ijl'’—or are you playing me 
a trick? Come, take the bonbon, and give me 
another kiss. Speak, Celestine, to mamma; do 
not agitate me, my dear child.”” * * * Little Ce- 
lestine was dead ! 








From Chambers’ Journal. 
A WALK AMONG THE EAST OF LONDON JEWS, 


We had occasion the other day to wait for a 
brief space near the India House, in Leadenhall 
street. ‘Time passes but slowly with the listless 
lounger of the pavement; so it did with us. We 
inspected ten times over the stores of nautical in- 
struments, the masses of ready-made clothes for 
the hurried emigrant, the libraries of books of colo- 
nial interest, the plates of Indiamen in hurricanes 
off the Cape, and of apocryphal naval battles, 
wherewith most of the shop windows in that most 
maritime of the city thoroughfares are stocked ; 
and at length, tired of what we saw, turned down 
St. Mary Axe into the great Jewish colony of 
London. 

It is not a savory locality the city Ghetto. Pic- 
turesqueness and dirt, however, frequently go to- 
gether, and here assuredly were both. For hun 
dreds of years, the labyrinth of small, crooked 
prong blind lanes, and tortuous passages, ending 
in tiresome cul de sacs, which stretches away north 
of Leadenhall street, has been inhabited, as it is 
inhabited now, by Jews. The ancestors of the 
bearded men you meet lived and died in those 
quaint, dirty, high-gavelled houses about you. 
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For hundreds of years the Passover has been kept 
in these streets, aud the probability is, that it will 
be observed there hundreds of years to come. 
Everything about you is entirely and essentially 
Jewish. Five minutes’ walk has brought you 
from a Christian city toa Judaic colony. It is 
not a solitary example of such isolated colonies. 
Every now and then, in exploring the swarming 
regions of Eastern London, you come upon a clus- 
ter of Jewish lanes. You may know them by 
the almost universally-opened windows, by the 
men and women seated in chairs upon the pave- 
ment before their dwellings—perhaps a memorial 
of the patriarchal times when every man sat under 
his own fig-tree—by the dingy shops of second- 
hand wares, the clusters of dirty frippery hung 
from door-posts, the plates of oil-fried fish dis- 
played in the cook-shops, and the masses of old 
iron and fusty rags, blurred phials with unwhole- 
some breath, and all the chaos of grimey odds and 
ends which go to make up the stock in trade of 
the dealer in marine stores. 

The West End Jews are few and less charac- 
teristic, being in general more or less fallen off 
from the nation. Many, in point of fact, are in 
no way distinguishable from the better classes of 
English gentry ; they are in reality Englishmen, 
only of Jewish descent, and of the ancient He- 
brew faith ; and that such persons, not to speak 
of the Jews generally, do not possess all the ordi- 
nary privileges of British subjects, is by no means 
ereditable to our national polity. To neither the 
Hebrew gentlemen, nor the Hebrew merchants 
and tradesmen in the central and western parts of 
the metropolis, can we refer for the true Jewish 
characteristics. We must look to the Jew in the 
East as the true object of interest. He lives 
where his father lived; he drives the trade his 
father drove; he marries a woman of his own 
race, and sends his children to the synagogue to 
do after him what he has done himself. Such is 
the class of people you meet about the ‘‘ Clothes 
Mart”’ off Leadenhall street. ‘To the eye accus- 
tomed to the polished Judaism of the Quadrant or 
the Haymarket, these East End Caucasians ap- 
pear exaggerated Jews. Noses seem more hooked, 
ringlets more greasily black, and eyes more pierc- 
ingly Justrous. Everything about their quarter 
wears a dirty, slovenly, yet bustling aspect. The 
houses are old and high, and appear crumbling 
and fading away. There is a damp, fusty odor 
lingering over the whole district. The glimpses 
you catch of old stained wooden panelings and 
musty, moth-eaten window-curtains, bring up un- 
pleasant associations of spiders spinning undis- 
turbed, of ancient hereditary black beetles, and 
other haunters of places unsavory. These sus- 
picious mansions are evidently crowded from the 
ground to the roof. Unshorn men, in their shirt- 
sleeves, smoke at the opened windows ; children 
go screaming about the doors ; dirty drabs of wo- 
men shout to each other from house to house; and 
knots of men, many of them bearded, all of them 
black-haired and black-eyed, lounge round the 
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thresholds, bargaining and disputing in that harsh, 
snivelling, Jewish accent, which makes you some- 
times doubt whether those who use it be speaking 
English or no. And thus you fish your way along 
the guttery stones, amid rotting vegetables, fish- 
offals, well-churned and trampled mud, and a hos, 
of other abominations, turning from one narrow 
dirty lane into another, catching glimpses of close- 
confined courts and narrow, sodden wynds, with 
yellowish-hued linen fluttering aloft from poles, 
and everywhere surrounded by the same piles of 
high, grimey houses, smoke-hued, and reeking 
with hot fetid vapors. 

At length, perhaps, you will turn unexpectedly 
into a small square. Instantly you fee) that you 
are in a new hemisphere. Although still on Jew- 
ish ground, you have left behind you the smell of 
fish, and the frowzy odors of old clothes, to expe- 
rience in exchange an intense effusion of the per- 
fume of oranges. You tread on something soft, 
and perceive that you are trampling on a small 
mountain of orange-peel, mingled with mashy 
lumps of soft and decayed fruit. All round you 
are orange-shops, or rather stalls—dark, dismal 
places—on which you can see piles of the fruit 
arranged upon low tables and counters, and super- 
intended by dirty Jewish boys and as dirty Jewish 
matrons. You are in the Orange Change, where 
all the itinerant Hebrew dealers in the fruit come 
to purchase their stocks, and whence they roll it 
about on their barrows through all wide London. 
The houses of the square are of much the saye 
class as those we have been describing. A tavern 
at the corner boasts a sign, decorated with Hebrew 
inscriptions and Jewish symbols ; and if you look 
about, you will recognize, what you never see 
on the dead walls of any other part of London, 
placards couched partially, or altogether, in the 
Hebrew language, and addressed to “* the Jewish 
public.”” Many of these documents refer to cakes, 
meats, and other viands in exclusive use amongst 
the Jews, principally at their times of religious 
festivity. You will be sure to see advertisements 
of ** Cosher Rum,’’ and ‘* Motsos’’—the latter 
being, we believe, the appellation of the Passover 
cakes of unleavened bread. Here and there too 
you will observe a newsvender’s or bookseller's 
shop, full of Hebrew literature, and generally dis- 
playing in the windows the extended sheets of 
Jewish journals, of which there were, until lately, 
two, now reduced to one; very little, if at a, 
known beyond the Israelitish community. 

Leaving the Orange Mart, and proceeding some 
little way westward, we come upon another dis 
tinctive feature of the distriet—the Clothes Mart. 
Here is the very centre of the trade carried on 
throughout all London in old clothes. The tribe 
of shabby, black-muzzied hawkers, who wande! 
from street to street, shouting their monotonous 
chant of ‘‘ Old clo !”’ bring their treasures of cast: 
off raiment here. Running along and across broad 
yards, are squares and rows of rickety old shes, 
with benches and frames for exposing the peculist 
merchandise to the best advantage ; whole stree’ 
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or avenues, it may be said, of shabby-genteel gar- 
ments; crowded by a multitude of shabbier-liv- 
ing men, chaffering over their wares, exalting or 
depreciating their merits, disputing about the text- 
ure of a stuff, accosting likely customers, push- 
ing, bustling, laughing, and joking. The buyers 
and the sellers group, and swarm, and cluster 
around throngs of dark, mildewy-looking men, 
most of them with their professional black bags 
over their shoulders. Nor, outside the mart, is 
the activity and bustle less great: there venders 
and purchasers are seen going in groups to cement 
their bargains in the low-browed, dark public- 
houses ; the narrow street is choked up by the 
earts and barrows of sellers of vegetables and fish ; 
slatternly women scream and scold over slimy piles 
of flounders, and soft, sodden lumps of salmon ; 
the cheap cook-shops are crowded by amateurs of 
simmering, three-days-stewed meat, and pies of 
unknown materials ; barefooted urchins drive hard 
bargains with apple-women and baked-potato men, 
or perhaps over the trays of whelks and periwin- 
kles deposited upon hampers at every corner. Al- 
ternating with these cheap provision-shops and 
stands are magazines of old iron, brokers’ estab- | 
lishments, and grimey coal and potato sheds ; 
while, crowding backwards and forwards, chatter- 
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ing and hallooing, there swarms hither and thither 
the coarse, dirty, Jewish population, only broken 
here and there by the blue uniform of the police- 
man, who stands with all his eyes about him at 
the corner, or by the stately form and the long, 
flowing robes of the rabbi, as he slowly picks his 
way amid his flock to the neighboring synagogue. 

Altogether, the scene is a strange, but not a 
pleasing one. Dirt is the prevailing feature—dirt 
in the street, dirt in the houses, dirt in the men 
and women. Pity it is that of all their Oriental 
customs, cleanliness should be almost the only one 
which the Jews have entirely forgotten. Yet they 
look content and happy in their foulness; refleet- 
ing, no doubt, that as good a bargain can be made 
in tainted air as in the wholesomest breeze. That 
important point settled, the Jews, although they 
may make an article of merchandise of soap, ap- 
pear to consider it as a commodity with which 
they have no other necessary connection.* 

* Constant readers” will readily understand that the 
writing and publishing of this paper are not prompted by 
anything like a wish to amuse, by ridicule of a depressed 
and everywhere unjustly-treated race. It has seemed to 
us, however, that even a somewhat high-colored sketch 
of the Jews’ quarter of London might have a beneficial 
eflect, in leading to improvement in those personal habits 


und domestic conditions on which health, and even mor- 
als, so intimately depend.— Ed. 





1 WANT TO GO HOME, 
BY RICHARD COE, JR. 


“] want to go home !” saith a weary child, 
That hath lost its way in straying ; 
Ye may try in vain to calm its fears, 
Or wipe from its eyes the blinding tears, 
It looks in your face still saying, 
**] want to go home !”’ 


“T want to go home !”’ saith a fair young bride, 
In anguish of spirit praying, 
Her chosen hath broken the silver cord— 
Hath spoken a harsh and cruel word— 
And she, now, alas! is saying, 
**T want to go home !”’ 


“T want to go home !"’ saith the weary soul, 
Ever earnest thus ’t is praying, 
It weepeth a tear—heaveth a sigh— 
And upward glanceth with streaming eye 
To its promised rest, still saying, 
**T want to go home !”’ 


AMBITION. 


Ir is not hard to rise 
To brilliant destinies 
If men will hang upon the breath of power, 
Will catch from it a tone, 
And leaning not their own, 
Tame creatures of another's prosperous hour. 


To win ambition’s goal, 
With pure, unbartered soul, 
And that free strength which loftiest hearts desire ; 
Methinks “t were easier far 
To o’ertake the falling star, 
Or steal from wakeful heaven Promethean fire. 
H. W. Freeland. 





From La Morte Foveué.—Deep was the sig- 
nificance of the old mythic faith of the Romans, 
when it named Janus, who looks two ways—to 
that which is behind, as to that which is before 
him—the ‘‘ god of peace.’ 

Peaceful, although with tears, yet fostered and 
tended by the guardian hands of Love, begins the 
course of life ; for childhood shines in paradisaical 
glory, gilding even the darkest aspects that sur- 
round it with the beams of its own blessed morning ; 
because, as the poet has truly said, ‘* Children are 
still half angels.” 

Peacefully, through the tears of parting, and the 
shudders of death, does eternity shine upon him 
who has ofttimes gazed on it throughout his course, 
in the spirit of faith, love, and hope. 

The space between the outset and the goal of 
human life is probation ; manifold are the combats ; 
but they become more triumphant, and gentler, the 
more and the more consciously they are enlightened 
by the rays which issue from those two centres of 
peace—the beginning and the end. 





Tue Fricate Birp.—The following is the ac- 
count given by the Bishop of Norwich at the late 
meeting of the Ipswich Museum of Natural History. 
He had sent to the museum that day a specimen of 
the frigate bird—which was literally a tenant of 
the air; it lived in the air, slept in the air, and 
never came to the shore except in the breeding sea- 
son. The explanation of this extraordinary phenom- 
enon was as simple as possible. It was admirabl 
constructed for the purposes of its existence. It 
had an enormous pouch beneath iis throat, its skin 
was loose, its bones and arteries were like air-ves- 
sels; and with an extraordinary expansion of tail 
and wings, it could, by imbibing a quantity of air, 
and rarefying it within its body, heeome, in fact, an 
air balloon. In this manner it tloated in the air even 
during sleep. 
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From the National Era. 
MIRTH AND MEDICINE. 

Poems by Ouiver Wenvett Homes. 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 

Ir any of our readers (and at times we fear it is 
the case with all) need amusement, and the whole- 
some alterative of a hearty laugh, we commend 
them not to Dr. Holmes the physician, but to Dr. 
Holmes the scholar, the wit, and the humorist ; 
not to the scieutific medical professor's barbarous 
Latin, but to his poetical prescriptions, given in 
choice vid Saxon. We have tried them, and are 
ready to give the doctor certificates of their effi- 
cacy. 

Looking at the matter from the point of theory 
only, we should say that a physician could not be 
otherwise than melancholy. A merry doctor! 
Why, one might as well talk of a laughing death's 
head—the ecachination of a monk’s memeuto mori. 
This life of ours is sorrowful enough at its best 
estate ; the brightest phase of it is ‘* sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast’’ of the future or the past. But 
it is the special vocation of the doctor to look only 
upon the shadow; to turn away from the house 
of feasting, and go down to that of mourning ; to 
breathe day after day the atmosphere of wretch- 
edness ; to grow familiar with suffering ; to look 
upon humanity disrobed of its pride and glory, 
robbed of all its fictitious ornaments—weak, help- 
less, naked—and undergoing the last fearful me- 
tempsychosis from its erect and godlike image, 
the living temple of an enshrined divinity, to the 
loathsome clod and the inanimate dust. Of what 
ghastly secrets of moral and physical disease is 
he the depository! There is woe before him and 
behind him; he is hand and glove with misery by 
preseription—the ex-officio gauger of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. He has no home, unless it be at 
the bedside of the querulous, the splenetic, the 
sick, and the dying. He sits down to carve his 
turkey, and is summoned off to a post-mortem ex- 
amination of another sort. All the diseases which 
Milton's imagination embodied in the lazar-house, 
dog bis footsteps and pluck at his door-bell. Hur- 
rying from one place to another at their beck, he 
knows nothing of the quiet comfort of the “ sleek- 
headed men who sleep o° nights.’’ His wife, if he 
has one, has an undoubted right to advertise him 
as a deserter of ‘* bed and board.’’ His ideas of 
beauty, the imaginations of his brain, and the af- 
fections of his heart, are regulated and modified 
by the irrepressible associations of his luckless 
profession. Woman as well as man is to him of 
the earth, earthy. He sees incipient disease 
where the uninitiated see only delieacy. A smile 
reminds him of his dental operations ; a blushing 
cheek, of his hectic patients ; pensive melancholy 
is dyspepsia; sentimentalism, nervousness. Tell 
him of love-lorn hearts, of the ‘* worm i’ the bud,” 
of the mental impalement upon Cupid’s arrow, 
like that of a Giaour upon the spear of a Janiza- 
ry, and he can only think of lack of exercise, of 
tight-lacing, and slippers in winter. Sheridan 
seems to have understood all this, if we may judge 
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from the lament of his doctor, in ‘‘ St. Patrick's 
Day,’’ over his deceased helpmate. ‘‘ Poor dear 
Dolly,’’ says he, ‘* 1 shall never see her like again ; 
such an arm for a bandage! veins that seemed to 
invite the lancet! Then her skin—smooth and 
white as a gallipot; her mouth as round and not 
larger than that of a penny phial ; and her teeth— 
none of your sturdy fixtures—ache as they would, 
it was only a small pull, and out they came. | 
believe I have drawn half a score of her dear 
pearls. [Weeps.] But what avails her beauty ' 
She has gone, and left no little babe to hang like 
a label on papa’s neck !”’ 

So much fur speculation and theory. In prac- 
tice it is not so bad, after all. The grave-digger 
in Hamlet has his jokes and grim jests; we have 
known many a jovial sexton; and we have heard 
clergymen laugh heartily, at small provocation, 
close on the heel of a cool calculation that the 
great majority of their fellow-ereatures were cer- 
tain of going straight to perdition. Why, then, 
should not even the doctor have his fun? Nay, 
is it not his duty to be merry, by main force if 
necessary? Solomon, who, from his great kuowl- 
edge of herbs, must have been no mean practi- 
tioner for his day, tells us that ‘a merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine,’ and universal expe- 
rience has confirmed the truth of his maxim. 
Hence it is, doubtless, that we have so many an- 
ecdotes of facetious doctors, distributing their pills 
and jokes together, shaking, at the same time, the 
contents of their phials and the sides of their 
patients. It is merely professional, a trick of the 
practice, unquestionably, in most cases ; but some- 
times it is a ** natural gift,’’ like that of the ‘* bone- 
setters,”’ and ‘ serofular strokers,’’ and ‘‘ cancer- 
curers,’’ who carry on a sort of guerilla war with 
human maladies. Such we know to be the case 
with Dr. Holmes. He was born for the ‘* Laugh- 
ter-cure,’’ as certainly as Preisnitz was for the 
‘** Water-cure,”’ and has been quite as successful 
in his way, while his prescriptions are infinitely 
more agreeable. 

The volume now before us gives, in addition to 
the poems and lyrics contained in the two previ- 
ous editions, some hundred or more pages of the 
later productions of the author, in the sprightly 
vein, and marked by the brilliant faney and felic- 
itous diction for which the former were note- 
worthy. Of his largest and most elaborate poem, 
** Urania,’ we have heretofore spoken in the Era. 
** Terpsichore,’’ read at an annual dinner of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, sparkles 
throughout with keen wit, quaint conceits, and 
satire so good-natured that the subjects of it can 
enjoy it as heartily as their neighbors. Witness 
this thrust at our German-English writers : 


’ 


Essays so dark, Champollion might despair 

To guess what mummy of a thought was there, 

Where our poor English, striped with foreign 
phrase, 

Looks like a zebra in a parson’s chaise. 


Or this at our transcendental friends : 
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Deluded infants! will they never know 

Some doubts must darken o’er the world below, 
Though all the Platos of the nursery trail 
Their clouds of glory at the go-cart’s tail ? 


The ‘* Lines on Lending an old Silver Punch 
Bow!’’ are highly characteristic. Nobody but 
Holmes could have conjured up so many rare fan- 
cies in connection with such a matter. Hear him: 


This ancient silver bowl] of mine—it tells of good 
old umes, 

Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry Christ- 
mas chimes : 

They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, 
and true, 

That dipped their ladle in the punch when the old 
bow! was new. 


A Spanish galleon brought the bar—so runs the 
ancient tale— 

*T was hammered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm 
was like a flail ; 

And now and then, between the strokes, for fear 
his strength should fail, 

He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old 
Flemish ale. 


’T was purchased by an English squire, to please 
his loving dame, 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for 
the same ; 

And oft as on the ancient stock another twig was 
found, 

°T was filled with caudle, spiced and hot, and hand- 
ed smoking round. 


But, changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan 
divine, 

Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy ; and so it was, per- 
haps, : 

He wn to Leyden, where he found conventicles 
and schnaps. 


And then, of course, you know what’s next—it 
left the Dutchman’s shore 

With those that in the Mayflower came—a hundred 
souls and more— 

Along with all the furniture, to fill their new 
abodes— 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hun- 
dred loads. 


"T was on a dreary winter's eve, the night was 
closing dim, 

When old Miles Standish took the bowl, and filled 
it to the brim ; 

The little captain stood and stirred the posset with 
his sword, 

And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged about 
the board. 


He poured the fiery Hollands in—the man that nev- 
er feared— 

He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his 
yellow beard ; 

And one by one the musketeers, the men that 
fought and prayed, 

All drank as ’t were their mother's milk, and not a 
man afraid ! 


That night, affrighted from his nest, the screaming 
eagle flew, 

He heard the Pequot's ringing whoop, the soldier’s 
wild halloo ; 
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And there the sachem learned the rule he taught 
to kith and kin, 

‘**Run from the white man when you find he smells 
of Hollands gin!” 


In his ‘‘ Nux Postcenatica,’’ he gives us his re- 
flections on being invited to a dinner party, where 
he was expected to ‘ set the table in a roar,’ by 
reading funny verses. He submits it to the judg- 
ment and common sense of the importunate bearer 
of the invitation, that this dinner-going, ballad- 
making, mirth-provoking habit is not likely to ben- 
efit his reputation as a medical professor. 


Besides, my prospects—don’t you know that people 
wont employ 

A man that wrongs his manliness by laughing like 
a boy 


And suspect the azure blossom that unfolds upon a 
shoot, 


As if wisdom’s old potato could not flourish at its 
root! 


It's a very fine reflection, when you ’re etching out 
a smale 


On a copper-plate of faces that would stretch into a 
mile, 

That what with sneers from enemies, and cheapen- 
ing shrugs from friends, 

It will cost you all the earnings that a month of la- 
bor lends ! 


There are, as might be expected, some com- 
mon-place pieces in the volume—a few failures in 
the line of humor. ‘‘ The Spectre Pig,’’ the 
** Dorchester Giant,” ‘‘ The Height of the Ridic- 
ulous,”’ and one or two others, might be omitted 
in the next edition without detriment. They 
would do well enough for an amateur humorist, 
but are scarcely worthy of one who stands at the 
head of the profession. 

It was said of James Smith, of the “ Rejected 
Addresses,”’ that ‘‘if he had not been a witty 
man, he would have been a great man.’? Hood's 
humor and drollery kept in the back-ground the 
pathos and beauty of his soberer productions ; and 
Dr. Holmes, we suspect, might have ranked high- 
er, among a large class of readers, than he now 
does, had he never written his ** Ballad of the 
Oysterman,”’ his ‘*‘ Comet,’’ and his ‘*‘ September 
Gale.” Such lyries as ‘* La Grisette,”’ ‘‘ The 
Puritan’s Vision,’’ and that unique compound of 
humor and pathos, ‘‘ The Last Leaf,’ show that 
he possesses the power of touching the deeper 
chords of the heart, and of calling forth tears as 
well as smiles. Who does not feel the power of 
this simple picture of the old man, in the last- 
mentioned poem ? 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets, 
Sad and wan; 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
** They are gone !”’ 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed, 





In their bloom ; 
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And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb ! 


Dr. Holmes has been likened to Thomas Hood ; 
but there is little in common between them, save 
the power of combining fancy and sentiment with 
grotesque drollery and humor. Hood, under all 
his whims and oddities, conceals the vehement in- 
tensity of a reformer. The iron of the world’s 
wrongs has entered into his soul ; there is an un- 
dertone of sorrow in his lyrics; his sarcasm, di- 
rected against oppression and bigotry, at times be- 
trays the earnestness of one whose own withers 
have been wrung. Holmes writes simply for the 
amusement of himself and his readers ; he deals 
only with the vanity, the foibles, and the minor 
faults of mankind, good-naturedly and almost sym- 
pathizingly suggesting excuses for the folly which 
he tosses about on the horns of his ridicule. In 
this respect he differs widely from his fellow-towns- 
man, Russell Lowell, whose keen wit and scathing 
sarcasm, in the famous ‘‘ Biglow Papers,”’ and the 
notes of Parson Wilbur, strike at the great evils 
of society, and deal with the rank offences of 
church and state. Hosea Biglow, in his way, is 
as earnest a preacher as Habakkuk Mucklewrath, 
or Obadiah Bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their-no- 
bles-in-fetters-of-iron. His verse smacks of the 
old Puritan flavor. Holmes has a gentler mission. 
His careless, genial humor reminds us of James 
. Smith in his Rejected Addresses and ‘* Horace in 
London.”” Long may he live to make broader 
the face of our care-ridden generation, and to real- 
ize for himself the truth of the wise man’s declar- 
ation, that ‘* a merry heart is a continual feast.” 

J. G. W. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THOUGHTS IN RHYME. 


BY THE LATE JOHN STERLING. 


Lonety Pilgrim! though a sphere 
Where thou only art alone, 

Still thou hast thyself to fear, 
And canst hope for help from none. 


A happy lot must sure be his, 
The lord, not slave of things, 

Who values life by what it is, 
And not by what it brings. 


Some praise the eyes they love to see, 
As rivalling the western star ; 

But eyes I know well worth to me 
A thousand firmaments afar. 


Bard ! the film so thin and bright 
Woven in thy conscious loom, 

Wanting truthful Nature's light, 
Is a cobweb in a tomb. 


With my babe beside me sleeping, 
Quick my thrifty wheel I ply ; 

Would the thread I spin with weeping 
Were his tearless destiny. 





THOUGHTS IN RHYME. 


Thou who long hast dug the soil, 
Time has longer delved at thee ; 
May the harvest of his soil 
Surer than thy harvest be. 


Beggar, he by whose commands 
Alms with scorn to thee are given, 
Knows not that all being stands 
But to have its dole from Heaven. 


Had but the heart that shrills a three years’ boy 
A voice to speak, ’t would say that Life is Joy ; 
Note thou the youth whose impulse nought can 


tame, 
That Life is Action, tongue and limbs proclaim : 
The man whom well-spent years from dread release, 
Secure in knowledge, tells thee Life is Peace : 
And the gray sage, who smiles beside the grave, 
Knows Life is All, and Death a dusty slave. 


If all the forest leaves had speech, 
And talked with one rhetoric fit, 

What wonder must arise in each 
That all would not attend to it! 


** Within translucent halls above the moon, 

Where ether spreads beneath a blue lagoon, 

And faintly ’mid a web of cloud and star 

The still earth gleams unfathomed leagues afar, 

The Past and Future dwell, and both are one, 

An endless Present that has ne’er begun. 

The new-born infant dead in Norway’s cold, 

The Pharaoh Japt in hieroglyphic gold, 

All fronts that show the pure baptismal ray, 

And all whom Islam bids repent and pray, 

And Trajan’s worshippers and Timour’s host, 

In calm light live on that eternal coast, 

Where change has never urged its fluctuant bark, 

Nor sunless moon has faded into dark. 

For all that each successive age has seen 

In this low world is always there serene ; 

And e’en the glow-worm, crushed by Nimrod's hoof, 

Lives like the Assyrian king from pain aloof. 

There all is perfect ever, all is clear, 

But dimmed how soon in this our hemisphere. 

Where e’en the deed of yestereve grows pale 

In twilight thought before this morning's tale,— 

Unless for Sons of Memory, who by Jot 

Enjoy the bliss of all things else forgot ; 

Dwell in the house above, and from that hold 

Entrance mankind with wonders manifold ; 

And making that has been once more to be 

Reclothed in foliage bare Oblivion’s tree.”’ 

So spake a German artist on the height 

Of Caracalla’s Baths, in still delight ; 

Beholding thence the green Campagna’s waste, 

Its long-drawn aqueducts and tombs defaced, 

And all the hills around from where the gay, 

High-towering Tiyoli, looked in distance gray, 

Past old Preneste and Frascati's grove, 

And far o’er all the Mount of Latin Jove, 

Till from Albano, sloping to the plain, 

The land is bordered by the glittering main. 

All this, while he beheld, his uttered thought 

Seemed but the landskip’s meaning given un- 
sought, 

And he perused the noble things he saw 

As one who read high songs with joyous awe. 

I sat beside him and | loved the man, 

His zeal undoubting, and his life’s pure plan ; 

But when once more we met his dust was laid 

Not far from Shelley’s, in the cypress shade. 











CHAPTER IV. 


Sorrow, there seemeth more of thee in life 
Than we can bear, and live ; and yet we bear. 
LowELL. 


What is good for a bootless bene 7—Worpswortn. 


Reaper, hast thou ever known one of those 
happy moments when the soul suddenly passes 
out of darkness into light—when, after wearily 
walking in gloom, the sun of some long-shrouded 
joy gleams through the mist, and thy tears are 
dried up, like dew-drops in the morning? Life 
becomes pleasant to thee—all things look beauti- 
ful in thine eyes, as in those of a blind man who 
has just received sight ; thou rememberest no 
more the time of darkness, but goest forth rejoicing 
in the unhoped for light. 

Thus it was with Leuthold, when at sunrise 
he awoke. Oh, how sweet was the waking! 
First, there came the dim memory of some hap- 
piness, new and strange, and then a name was on 
his lips. The remembrance of his love—day by 
day his earliest waking thought—came upon him 
with a full tide of recollection. But there was a 
change. The young man rose up and looked out 
on the daylight; never had it before seemed so 
fair. His eyes grew dim with overpowering bliss ; 
he stretched out his arms, as if he would embrace 
the whole world in the fulness of his joy; he 
murmured the name of her he loved, adding to 
it those words which he had never yet dared to 
utter—‘* Mine own! mine own!”’ 

Alas! alas! for the love that can thus deceive 
itself! 

Leuthold went to his books, but his ideas wan- 
dered. What had philosophy to do with love? 
Sometimes a painful thought of Herman fitted 
across his mind. If Hilda loved him not, how 
wretched he miust be ! 

“But he will forget it in time. Herman’s 
love is not like mine,’’ murmured the student. 
“He has many joys; I only one—but that pass- 
ing all others!’ And then again came Hilda’s 
image ; and the young lover gave himself up to a 
sweet reverie. He pictured his future life; he 
conjured up the vision of a home, calm, peaceful, 
where he might follow the pursuits he loved, and 
become learned aad honored among men. He 
thought how proudly the professor would give his 
daughter to one who deserved to win her; and, 
mingled with the idea of the old man’s happiness, 
came that of childhood ; of sweet young faces crowd- 
ing round him; of fame to be reaped for them, that 
they might rejoice in their father’s name when he 
was in the dust; and above all, the image of Hil- 
da, in wifehood, in motherhood, in still fair and 
still beloved old age. How they twain would 
glide together through life! not living as the 
worldly do—as if this existence were all, but ever 
looking upwards together, knowing that those who 
are one in love, and one in heart and mind, what- 
ever be the after destiny of the soul, will never be 
divided. 

All day Leuthold could not drive away the bliss- 
ful dream. It nestled close to his heart, and would 
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not go; it followed him when he went out into 
the busy streets; it colored everything with its 
own rosy light. The faces he met seemed to peer 
into his, as if divining the secret of his happiness. 
Only one fear oppressed him—lest he might per- 
chance see Herman. But the day passed, and 
Herman came not. In the evening Leuthold went 
out into the open country. There he thought no 
prying eyes could behold his joy. Yet, even there, 
the clouds as they passed over him seemed to form 
themselves into the semblance of Hilda’s face, and 
the little birds as they sang almost ‘ syllabled her 
name.”’ All nature to Leuthold was full of love. 

As he walked dreamily along, a step overtook 
him, his hand was warmly grasped, and Herman 
stood before him. 

‘** Why, you are sauntering like a man asleep !”’ 
said young Waldhof. 

Leuthold changed color, and looked anxiously 
at his friend. Herman’s face was not without 
some traces of agitation ; but there was no sorrow 
there. 

“IT have sought for you everywhere,”’ con- 
tinued the other. ‘‘ I have much to tell, Leu- 
thold.’’ 

‘** Have you, too, attained your desire t’’ asked 
Leuthold, hurriedly. ‘‘ Have the angels we beheld 
that night “i 

‘*] dreamt a dream, but I have forgotten it 
now, save for what it taught me. Oh, Leuthold, 
I have had a bitter lesson, but it has ended in joy 
—Hilda loves me !”’ 

There are strokes so terrible, so stunning, that 
the heart within us seems to turn to ice, and that 
is all, even as heaven’s bolt sometimes slays with- 
out an outward wound. ‘Thus it was with Leu- 
thold. His life’s hope was shattered, but no visi- 
ble token betrayed his agony. 

Herman drew his friend's arm within his own, 
and they sat down under a tree. There, with his 
face turned away from Leuthold, the young man 
tuld the whole story of his anger, and its punish- 
ment. 

‘* This morning,” he cried, ‘* I knew myself as 
I had never known before. I was humbled to the 
dust. I longed to throw myself at Hilda’s feet, 
and say—‘ Hate me, despise me; I deserve it. I 
am not worthy to look upon thee, and yet I love 
thee !’” 

** And thou didst say so, Herman'’’ said the 
student, with a voice that was quite calm. 

‘* Yes, best Leuthold; my good angel was 
with me: I poured out my heart before her in its 
shame, in its humility, and she contemned it not. 
She forgave me for my love's sake. Listen to 
what she said—every one of her sweet words is 
written on my heart. ‘ Thou art very thought- 
less, Herman—thou art full of faults—thou art 
not half so gentle as Leuthold; and yet I love 
thee—only thee.’ And then she laid her dear arm 
on my neck. Why, Leuthold, how thou shiv- 
erest !”’ 

‘** The wind is cold—very coid,’’ muttered the 
unfortunate student. 
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‘Then take my cloak and come—we will sit 
no longer here ; thou art not so strong as I,’’ 
answered the other, as with unwonted gentle- 
ness of manner he led his friend homeward. 
Happy love had given all his better feelings freer 
play. 

‘* T sometimes think it strange that thou shouldst 
never have loved Hilda,’’ said Herman, as they 
walked on slowly, ‘‘ or that she should not have 
loved thee.”’ 

** Loved me !—me !”’ repeated Leuthold. 

‘** Yes, it might have been. I was almost jeal- 
ous of thee when Hilda spoke so warmly of thee 
this morning, and I told her so. But she only 
smiled, and said thou hadst never dreamed of such 
a thing—that thou wert as a brother to her, and 
hadst never loved aught except thy books. But 
the time will come, Leuthold—Hilda says so— 
and thou, too, wilt know the bliss of happy love. 
Thou shouldst have heard her praise thee, ay, even 
beyond me. And then she described the sort of 
damsel that would win thy hard heart—beautiful 
as an angel, gentle as a dove. Ha! ha! Leu- 
thold, dost hear !’’ laughed the gay-hearted young 
man. 

Leuthold laughed too. So strong was the con- 
trol he had over himself, that the keenest ear could 
not have distinguished a discordant tone in that 
terrible mirth. The darkness hid the convulsions 
of his features, the fierce clench of his hands, the 
torturing pain that seemed as if a fiend’s clutch 
were at his throat ; and Leuthold conquered. But 
angels would have looked down and wept over 
him, who struggled so fearfully with himself that, 
in the contest, life was almost riven asunder. At 
his own door the student parted from Herman, 
kindly, cheerfully, as usual ; and he listened to 
the careless footstep of the young man as he passed 
down the street, humming a light ditty, half-play- 
ful, half-tender, for it was of love. The sounds 
died away, and Leuthold was alone. 

Let us not depict the anguish of that first hour 
of terrible awakening from the dream of a lifetime. 
They to whom love is but the crowning link of 
many sweet bonds, the last nectar-drop in a cup 
already running over with all life’s other bless- 
ings, can never know what it is to those who have 
nought else. Such love—the love of years—is 
not merely the chief aim of life; it is life itself. 
What must the rending be? We cannot paint— 
we dare not! God help those who have thus 
Jost all! 

A night of agony passed, and Leuthold had 
striven with his own soul, until he had taught it 
that most blessed of lessons—to endure. In the 
silence and gloom a spirit-hand had been laid upon 
his heart, and its wild beatings grew still. A 
spirit-voice had breathed in his ear, ‘‘ Peace, 
peace! others, too, have suffered, and found rest.”’ 
Then Leuthold answered in his soul—* Yes, I 
know, in the grave.’’ But the voice replied, 
solemnly and reproachfully—‘*‘ And in life, too, 
there is peace. Thinkest thou that the All-good 





would send his children on earth for cureless gor. 
row! There is no grief so heavy that it cannot 
be borne, until patience becomes in the end calm- 
ness and peace.’’ And the gnawing pain in the 
student's heart ceased ; he grovelled no longer on 
the floor of his chamber, wrestling with his despair, 
but looked upward to the sky. It was still and 
clear, but all starless; and Leuthold thonght jt 
was an image of his own soul. As he looked, the 
horizon brightened, and he saw, with his tearless, 
burning eyes, the coming dawn. Then he knew 
that there is no night so long and dreary but that 
morning will come at last. The fountains of 
his heart were unsealed—tears came, and they 
soothed him. He lay down, and slept a sleep as 
calm as if angels watched around his pillow.  [t 
might have been so—who knows? 

While many of the dwellers in Leipsic were 
yet sleeping, Leuthold Auerbach went forth from 
his native town, as he willed, forever! He left 
kindly tokens for all whom he regarded; but he 
bade farewell tonone. No one knew of his going 
until he had departed ; and he gave no clue as to 
whither he was journeying. Perhaps he hardly 
knew himself; but he felt that he could not stay 
at Leipsic. A restless desire for wandering took 
possession of him. He seemed as though he 
could not breathe until he had shut out from his 
eyes, and heart, and mind, those scenes where he 
had been so happy, and so wretehed—until he 
had placed the wide world between him and his 
lost hope. 

As before said, he went away without one adieu 
even to Hilda. He could not look again upon her 
beloved face, knowing that all hope was shut out 
from him forever. Against his reason—almost 
against his conviction, one faint ray of hope had 
clung to his heart during these long years of hid- 
den love : all was dark now. Ere long he knew 
that the total cessation of a flickering hope is easier 
to bear, at least, after a time; but this he had yet 
to learn. Now, his only strength seemed to con- 
sist in flying far away from the sceptre of a van- 
ished joy. 

Leuthold passed by the dwelling of Hilda, and 
his heart melted. In all his agony mingled 
anger against her. She loved him not, but sh 
had not deceived him; he had beguiled himself 
She was still the angel of his life, the unconscious 
origin of al] that was pure and good in his nature, 
the awakener of his soul. Therein, amidst all its 
gloom, her image shone unclouded still. In the 
lonely and still sunshine of early morning, Lev- 
thold stood by her garden-gate ; he pressed his lips 
to the cold stone where her hand had often rested 
in their many adieux, and prayed that she might 
be blessed through life, and happy in the Jove of 
him she had chosen. 

While he lingered, he heard the trees rustling 
in the garden; a light footstep sounded along the 
concealed walks; and a low voice, that seemed to 
come from a heart overladen with its own happi- 
ness, murmured, rather than sang, these words: 
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I rest—I rest 
With a joyful heart ; 
Of peace possessed, 
With dear love blest. 
The tears are dried that were fain to start. 
I rest—I rest. 
The sky is clear, 
And the storms are gone ; 
A star of cheer, 
So fair, so dear, 
Shines on me sweetly when I am alone 
I rest—I rest. 


It was Hilda’s voice, pouring forth from a full 
heart its new and delicious bliss. Leuthold could 
bear no more; he fled away—far, far, as if his 
feet were winged. The dream of his youth was 
ended forever. 


CHAPTER V. 


Look not mournfully into the Past: it retarns no more. 

Wisely improve the Present ; and go forth into the shadowy 

Future without fear, and with a manly heart. 
LonGrEeLLow. 


Tue high mass of Easter was being celebrated 
in Haarlem Cathedral. The deep toned organ 
poured forth its volume of sound, the censers gave 
out their incense, and the priests murmured the 
low monotonous prayers of a religion whose mys- 
terious beauty appeals to the heart, if not to the 
understanding. ‘The cathedral was filled with 
kneeling worshippers of every rank. The rude 
boor from the Dutch marshes, but a few degrees 
superior to his barbarian ancestor, of whom the 
refined Tacitus scornfully writes; the rich citizen 
of Haarlem, who, contented with his wealth and 
ignorance, left the duties of religion and learning 
alike to the priests of his faith—a faith which he 
professed, but never attempted to comprehend, 
were both there; and, lastly, there were chance 
wanderers from all parts, who had come to witness 
the Easter celebration, and to hear the great or- 
gan of Haarlem. 

Of all that worshipping crowd, we shall par- 
ticularize but two individuals, who knelt side by 
side, though chance alone had caused their pro- 
pinguity, as they were perfect strangers to each 
other. One was far advanced in life, with calm, 
phlegmatic, Dutch features, only redeemed from 
dulness by the acute expression of a quick, dark 
eye; he wore a burgher’s dress, goodly enough, 
and carefully arranged. Beside him knelt the 
other—a man whose age might have been within 
the middle eycle of life—from thirty to fifty. He 
had a dark, bronzed countenance, remarkable neith- 
er for beauty nor ugliness; hair, in which white 
streaks already had begun to mingle with the 
brown, and a stooping gait. His careless, but not 
coarse attire was travel-worn, and he worshipped 
like Jacob, ‘leaning on the top of his staff’— 
one which had evidently sustained the wayfarer’s 
steps through many a weary journey. He rested 
his hands upon it, as he knelt, leaned his head 
against them, and seemed absorbed in thought. 
His musings were hardly devotional, for he fixed 
his large soft eyes on vacancy, and his compressed 
lips did not move, though all around him were 
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heard the murmuring orisons of his fellow-wor- 
shippers. 

When the sacred host was raised, the stranger's 
open eyes were still fixed upward; he declined 
not his head; his neighbor touched his elbow, 
whispering — 

‘“*My good friend, thou art absorbed! thou 
forgettest thy prayers.”’ 

The other turned hastily round, looked at the 
old burgher’s kindly face, and, with a murmured 
apology or acknowledgment, bent his head like 
the rest, until the holy emblem had passed by. 
When the service concluded, the old man said to 
his fellow-worshipper— 

‘*] pray you pardon me for breaking in upon 
your thoughts just now; but it behoves all good 
Catholics to be doubly careful of every due rite, 
when these sinful doctrines of the man John Huss 
are abroad.”’ 

‘*] am beholden to you,’’ answered the stranger, 
in asweet, musical voice. It was the same which, 
years before, rang with pensive eloquence in the 
hali of Leipsic; had murmured its words of con- 
cealed love at Hilda’s side; had poured forth, in 
secret, its agony of wild despair. The stranger 
in the cathedral of Haarlem was Leuthold Auer- 
bach. 

Touched and interested—unconsciously, perhaps 
—by the melody of a voice whose tone was irre- 
sistible, the old man, as they went out together, 
still continued his conversation. 

** You seem a stranger here ?”’ 

‘**T entered Haarlem only yesterday.” 

‘* And you are admiring our cathedral? Is it 
not beautiful ?’’ said the old man, with some degree 
of pride. 

‘It is the fairest I have yet seen, and I have 
travelled far and wide, and have found no rest for 
my feet,’’ continued Leuthold musingly, while a 
sad look passed over his face, not unmarked by 
his companion. 

‘* Forgive an old man’s rudeness,” said the 
Dutchman, kindly; ‘‘ but you seem weary, my 
frienu ; and if you are a stranger, and have no 
home—no ties in Haarlem ? 

** None in the wide world !” 

‘* Why, then, come home and stay with me, 
while your affairs keep you here. Ours is a cheer- 
ful house ; my Lucia will be sure to welcome her 
father’s guest; and I have half-a-dozen grandchil- 
dren, who will strive to amuse you. You might 
fare worse than in the home of old Laurentius 
Coster.”’ 

Leuthold met this unexpected hospitality with 
the cordiality it merited, and accepted the offer. 

‘** But, Herr Coster,’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ are 
you not rather venturesome in thus welcoming a 
stranger to your house ?”’ 

‘I know not who you may be, whether rich 
or poor, noble or peasant,’’ answered the hearty 
burgher. ‘I only need look in your face to see 
you are a good man, and that is all I care for. 
You are most welcome, provided you are not one 








of those abominable heretics.’’ 
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Leuthold drew a crucifix from his bosom. 

**T am a good Catholic, I trust,’’ he said, “ but 
Iam no rich noble. I was once a student, and 
am still a humble follower of the learned sciences. 
My name is Leuthold Auerbach.” 

** Then weleome—thrice welcome !”’ cried Lau- 
rentius, grasping him warmly by the hand. I am 
a simple, unlearned man, myself, but I have been 
honored with the friendship of many who were 
renowned in the world ; and your name is known 
to me as that of one whom a prince might be proud 
to welcome to his palace. Thrice welcome to my 
home, Herr Auerbach !” 

Leuthold’s breast thrilled with pleasure. The 
yearning desire for human sympathy yet dwelt 
there, and ever sprang up at the lightest touch, a 
pure fountain of love for all mankind. He had 
said to himself when, after the desolation that fell 
upon him, his heart revived a little, as a way-side 
plant, crushed by a heavy stone, after a time begins 
to put forth its small green leaves from amidst the 
ruins—he had said, ‘‘I will be strong, I will be 
patient. The world is very wide. I will not 
mourn for the loss of one all-engrossing love, but 
will open my heart to all earth’s children. It shall 


not be frozen by this despair, but shall abound the 
more in pure, unselfish, universal love—in divine 
charity.” 

And so he had wandered far and wide, in des- 
ert places, and among men whose very existence 
was unknown to civilized Europe. 


He had gone 
from the learned priests of Rome to the wild moun- 
taineers of Hungary, and then again to the scarcely 
less barbarian inhabitants of the nooks and corners 
of his own land. He had journeyed from city to 
city, everywhere following on the track of misery, 
with the blessed footsteps of an angel of peace, 
regarding his learning only so far as it was an in- 
strument of doing good. To the sick he was a 
physician ; to the poor a comforter and adviser ; to 
the guilty he spoke with a warning, yet tender 
voice. When all these blessed him, when in their 
happiness he saw the fruit of his labors, then 
Leuthold remembered no more his own sorrow, 
but rejoiced that he was thus made an instrument 
of good on earth. 

Laurentius and his guest took their way to the 
home of the former. As they went, Coster talked 
with the not unpleasing garrulousness of his age ; 
and Leuthold learned much of his new friend’s 
early life. His father had been custos of the 
cathedral ; and this office, after the fashion of those 
early times, had given to the family their surname. 
Laurentius recounted to his guest the passing inci- 
dents of a life whose course had been untroubled 
by any of those seasons of worldly care and men- 
tal suffering, which often stand as landmarks of 
bitterness in the history of finer moulded spirits. 
He had loved, as all men do, each in his different 
way; he had married, and outlived his joy; he 
had lost his wife, and had outlived his sorrow. He 
spoke with a father’s fondness of his only child, 
Lucia, who, with her husband and children, bright- 
ened his home in his old age. 
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‘*T have had a quiet, easy life, and have done 
as much good as my opportunities permitted,” sai 
the old man. ‘* Last of all, I am content that my 
children should lay me in the shadow of the oj 
cathedral towers, say a prayer for my soul, and 
forget me.”’ 

** And is this life? Is this all?” thought Lev- 
thold, while he listened ‘* Have I no higher exis. 
tence than thist’? And his inmost soul answered 
—‘* Yes, thou hast the true life within thee!” 
He felt it, and was content. ‘* Yet,’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ there is none on earth even to say the 
prayer of loving kindred for my soul's repose.” 
But the inward voice replied—** What matters jt’ 
if thou hast worked out thy mission on earth, thy 
good deeds, although unknown and scattered wide, 
will be as wings to lift thy soul to paradise.” 

The two companions came to the dwelling of 
Laurentius Coster. It was situated on the shores 
of the lake of Haarlem, whose waters dashed up 
almost to the entrance, fertilizing a pleasant garden, 
which owed its beauty more to the hand of abup- 
dant Nature than to the tasteful skill of its culti- 
vator. The house was evidently occupied by a 
family whose wealth enabled them to consider 
luxury a necessity, inasmuch as the window of the 
large hall was of glass, while the other apertures 
for light were carefully covered with a thin wire- 
woven substance. Moreover, it had one tall chim- 
ney in the centre of the roof, above which the 
dense wood-smoke curled upwards, diffusing the 
pleasant odor of burning pine-fagots; and the 
roughness of the outer walls was concealed by 
festoons of ivy, which had been gracefully trained 
so as to cover the whole front of the low, one- 
storied dwelling. 

Presently the garden rang with the welcoming 
shouts of a troop of children, who came bounding 
to meet their grandfather. The boys danced round 
him with innumerable greetings and inquiries about 
Easter-gifts; while the eldest girl—a silent, de- 
mure-eyed little damsel of twelve years—quietl; 
took away the old man's stick, and drew his arm 
through hers, as a proud supporter of his steps. 

“*See what it is to be an old grandfather!” 
said Coster to Leuthold, who had hung back from 
the merry tribe of children. ‘* Come, Lucia the 
Second,” he continued, addressing his grand- 
daughter, ‘‘ you must be mistress of the house in 
your mother’s stead, and welcome my friend here, 
whom I have brought from Haarlem!” 

The little maiden drooped her head, and cast 
down her eyes, half demurely, half with a childish 
coquetry ; then, without lifting up her long eye 
lashes, she put her hand in Leuthold’s, and said— 

“You are very welcome, and I hope you will 
stay a Jong time here.”’ 

‘*That will I gladly,’ answered Leuthold, as 
he stooped down and kissed the sweet, blushing 
face ; and then, still holding Lucia’s hand, he e- 
tered the house of Laurentius with a feeling of 
home-happiness long unknown to the lonely wat 
derer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time— 
Footprints that, perchance, another, 
Sailing o’er Life’s troubled main, 
A forlorn and op ey meg brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.—Loncre.iow. 


Weexs, months, passed, and Leuthold of Leip- 
- sic still remained an honored guest in the family 

of Laurentius Coster. There was a patriarchal 

simplicity therein which was most soothing to the 
mind of Leuthold. The children loved him, for he 
became alternately their teacher and their play- 
fellow; the mother—a worthy Dutch matron, to 

- whom her home was her whole world—regarded 
him kindly, as a harmless, gentle character, who 

* ate little and spoke less ; and the old man himself, 

 afier vainly trying to delight his own peculiar 
faculty of hero-worship by treating Leuthold with 
the cumbrous respect due to a great man, at last 
suffered him to remain unnoticed and untroubled 
with the burden of his fame, to nestle in the family 
nook as he best loved. 

When Leuthold spoke of continuing his way 
and quitting this calm home, it was with a linger- 
ing and almost sorrowful tone, which was echoed 

' by all the family. John and Peter, the two elder 
boys, loudly protested against his departure ; and 
little Lucia tearfully raised her soft dove’s eyes, 
which had now learned to peep from under their 
lashes, even in the presence of Herr Auerbach. 

“Do you not love us, that you wish to go!” 
said the child, wistfully. ‘* You know that we love 
you—I more than all. Why will you not stay ?”’ 

It is so sweet to hear the language of affection, 
even from a child. Leuthold’s eyes grew dim, 

while he took the gentle pleader on his knee and 

repeated — 

“You love me, dear child! 
then, love me ?”’ 

“After such a frank declaration from this young 
© damsel, what more can you wish?” said the grand- 
father, merrily. ‘* But come, Herr Auerbach, tell 
me whither you would go, and whom it is that you 
prefer tous? I thought you had no home-ties.”’ 

“Thave no closer ties in the wide world than 
here,” answered Leuthold. ‘It seems to be my 
fortune to drift through life like a chance sea-weed, 
and never find a resting-place. I have been happy 
here, and now I go forth to fulfil my wandering 
destiny.”? 

“Thou shalt not go forth at all, my son,” cried 
the old man, his tone of respect merging into that 
of affection, ‘* Listen to what this little maiden 
Says, and stay with us. If thou art too proud to 
be received as a brother in a household which is 
honored by thy presence, at least thou wilt not re- 
fuse to aid in governing these wild boys, who 
ought to esteem it their greatest happiness to have 
been instructed by the learned Doctor Leuthold 
Auerbach. Therefore stay, my son, if I may call 
thee 80,” 


Leuthold clasped the hand of Coster, and the 
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compact was sealed, without a word, save Lucia’s 
joyful exclamation— 

‘Ah, now you will believe that we love you !”’ 

Aad she sat down at his feet, looking up in his 
face with eyes that spoke more than her words— 
eyes in which a woman's soul was dawning through 
the unconscious innocence of the child. 

‘* Herr Auerbach,”’ said the eldest boy, after a 
long and whispered conversation, ‘now you are 
one of the family, we must put your name among 
our list. How do you write ‘ Leuthold?’” 

His question being answered, the boy began to 
talk with his brothers. 

*‘An L and an H,’’ mused the younger, John— 
“they will be hard to cut. Grandfather, you 
must do them for us, as you did in the wood.”’ 

And he brought out a large box filled with letters 
of all sizes rudely carved in bark, some separately, 
others united in long strips, forming the names of 
the family. 

‘* Now you shall see how cleverly we can write 
without using a pen, and what a quantity we can 
do ata time,”’ said Peter. ‘‘ Come, dear master!” 
The ‘‘ good master,’’ or, the ‘‘ dear master,’’ was 
Leuthold’s appellation in the family. 

The boy Jed him to a sort of clothes-press, and 
showed him how, by placing these blackened let- 
ters under white paper, impressions were taken of 
the names of the household. 

“We call this our printing,’ said the boy, 
proudly, as he noticed Leuthold’s surprise and cu- 
riosity. ‘* We have done all our own names, and 
you shall soon see yours write itself in the same 
way. Once we did a whule sentence—it was, 
Ave Maria, ora pro nobis: it looked so pretty !”’ 

‘*And who found out these curious playthings ?”’ 
asked the good master. 

‘Tt was our grandfather who cut the first letter 
for us to copy out of the bark of a beech-tree, as 
we were walking in the wood. Then Peter took 
an impression of it, and we saw how it would save 
the trouble of writing, and be much prettier. But 
you do not hear, good master,’’ said the boy, as 
Leuthold sat musingly with the letters in his hand, 
apparently absorbed in deep reflection. 

In the child’s plaything the man of thought and 
far-seeing intellect perceived, though dimly, the 
origin of a mighty power, which in coming ages 
would sway the world to its centre. He saw how 
learning might be scattered far and wide—how the 
work of a lifetime might come to be transcribed in 
a day, and thus the blessing of knowledge be dif- 
fused to an extent of which he had never before 
dreamed. These ideas, though vague and darkly 
shadowed forth, yet came upon the man of science 
with a strength which he could feel, but not define. 
Perhaps there was destiny in the sudden light 
which appeared to flash upon Leuthold, and im- 
pelled him to work out the great idea which now 
filled his mind. 

Laurentius Coster was one of those men who 
seem sent into the world, the unconscious instru- 
ments of some great good, yet never dream of 
their mission, and accomplish it more through 
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seeming destiny than by the resolute agency of 
their own will. How little did the simple-minded 
old man imagine, when cutting out playthings for 
his grandchildren, that he was paving the way for 
the glorious fuotsteps of Freedom, of Science, of 
human Wisdom, through which men may almost 
become as gods !—that the name which, in his an- 
learned humility, he deemed would soon be forgot- 
ten, was by this mysterious fate to be transmitted 
from generation to generation as that of the Inventor 
of Printing! . 

Leuthold Auerbach spent a long night of med- 
itation, and then he sought Laurentius, and told 
him, with earnest enthusiasm, of what was passing 
in his mind. But the placid and rather phlegmatic 
Dutchman was perfectly unmoved. He could not 
believe that from a thing so trifling—a childish toy 
—should spring effects so great as Leuthold fore- 
told. The master drew him to the window. 

‘* Look,”’ he eried in his energy—* look at that 
noble tree in whose branches the birds rest and the 
breezes play—it was once a small seed trodden 
under foot! But a hand found it, planted it, and 
behold it now! So is the beginning of every new 
science ; it is discovered—a paltry seed, and planted, 
sometimes intentionally, sometimes by what men 
foolishly call ‘ chance,’ then it takes root and grows, 
and none can stay it. Remember that a few grains 
of sand, accidentally mingled and thrown into the 
fire by a careless workman's hand, produced the 
clear, beautiful substance, now forming your win- 
dow ; and who knows where the marvels of this 
art of glass-making may end? It makes things 
distinct to the eye like a new sense. Perchance, 
one day through it we may behold the far-off mys- 
teries of the stars. And so it will be with this dis- 
covery of thine, Laurentius.’’ 

‘Thou art sanguine, dear Leuthold,”’ said the 
old man, with a half-incredulous but gentle smile, 
as he listened to the excited tones of his friend. 
** What good dost thou imagine this printing will 
produce ?”’ 

‘* Hast thou never considered that it will mul- 
tiply writing without end'—that those rare and 
precious works which it takes a man’s life to copy 
may be made no longer the sole luxury of the 
rich '—that the same power by which these chil- 
dren print a name or a prayer could be made to 
produce a whole volume! Oh, Laurentius, if thou 
couldst see into the future as I do—see thy name 
emblazoned by fame—see thy children honored, 
and, above all, see the good which thou hast left 
behind on earth, how blessed such a life must be!”’ 

Coster, moved and touched by the earnestness 
of Leuthold, seemed more than half convinced. 

** Well, dear master, what dost thou wish me to 
do for the furtherance of this great end? I will do 
all for thy sake.’’ 

** Not for mine, but thine own—or, rather, for 
the sake of the whole world !”’ cried the enthusiastic 
Leuthold. 

And then he explained to his surprised and won- 
dering hearer various plans which the ingenuity of 
a man of science could make applicable to the new 
invention. 





“Tt is strange—it is wonderful !”’ said Lauren- 
tius, musing, as improvements, which had never 
struck him before, were suggested by the master ; 
and slowly the idea began to dawn upon the good 
Fleming that this passing amusement of his might, 
indeed, turn out a wonderful discovery. He was 
like a man who had picked up a pebble, which 
some hand more skilful than his own had polished, 
and found therein a precious gem. Yet, like the 
same self-gratified seeker, he never remembered 
that he had only found it as a common stone, and 
that, for all he knew of its value, it might have 
remained a common stone forever, had not a 
wiser head than his own brought the treasure to 
light. 

Laurentius gave himself up to delight and pride. 
He was at last convinced of the after-success of his 
discovery, and as it steadily advanced, owing to 
the skilful wisdom of Leuthold, the learned of Haar- 
lem began to see it too. Coster was now honored 
as the inventor of a marvellous art, and men began 
to talk of him as the honest burgher had never been 
talked of before. When the first rudely-printed 
book appeared the joy of the old man knew no 
bounds. He looked at it, turned over and over 
again the coarsely formed but still legible pages, 
until his aged eyes swam with tears. 

** Can it be I—I, Laurentius Coster, who have 
done all this—who have found out what seems 
like magic ?”’ cried he. 

And then he embraced his daughter, and took 
his grandchildren on his knee, making them spell 
it over letter by letter. 

‘** My boys, my dear John and Peter, you must 
work out this,’ he said. ‘‘ I am old, I shall not 
live to rejoice in the work of my hands; but you 
will see it. Yes, my children, you will! and you 
need not forget your old grandfather when he is 
gone—the world will not let you. Ah, me! to 
think that my poor name should indeed be remem- 
bered for ages as having done all this! Children, 
you will one day be proud that you are descended 
from Laurentius Coster.” 

** Grandfather,’ murmured Lucia, ‘‘ you are 
so happy with us that you forget Leuthold. See 
how silent and grave he stands.”’ 

** Ah, yes! come here, my dear Leuthold—my 
good friend,”’ cried the old man, whose heart was 
opened to the whole world. ‘* You were the first 
to tell me what I had done, and you shall not be 
forgotten. You shall share my fortune with these 
children, and be a rich man all your life!”’ 

Leuthold smiled, with a gentle negative motion 
of the head ; he then complained of weariness, and 
retired. In his solitude he sat, and pondered over 
thoughts half-pleasing, half sad. 

‘Tt is even so,” mused he. ‘* I have labored, 
and others will reap the fruit of my labors. This 
old man’s name will be honored, while mine will 
be mentioned no more. I shall pass away like a 
wandering breeze, or like a breaking wave. Yet 
what matters it? The winged breeze has left 
behind a precious seed—the wave has wafted a 
pearl ashore. The work of both is done.” 











CHAPTER VII. 


He stood beside me, 
The embodied image of the brightest dream, 
That like a dawn heralds the day of life. 
The shadow of his presence made my world 
A Paradise. All familiar things he touched, 
All common words he spake, become to me 
Like forms and sounds of a diviner world. 
SHELLEY. 


Tue poets liken life to a hurrying river—a 
journey swift, and yet weary—a changing day. 
They call time an enemy, a destroyer; at times a 
beloved friend, but that is only in the bitter irony 
of sorrow. The fact is, that passing life and 
changing time are only outward show. The true 
souls who walk the earth—and there are some, 


|changed with her. 





say of humanity—never really change, nor grow 
old. They only ripen in wisdom and in all good 
things, and become more fit for the heavenly har- 
vest. In those who are of commoner mould the 
wearing body weighs down the mind, and the 
heart grows old with the frame; but the true 
angel-spirits are ever young. 

Thus Leuthold Auerbach, when the dark shadow | 
of forty years was nigh overtaking him, was as 
young in heart as he had been at twenty-five. His 
eye yet brightened at the sight of all beautiful 
things; his voice had its old gentle tone; and 
though his figure was bent still lower, and Time | 
—in poetical Janguage—had laid his hand on the 
noble forehead and clustering hair, until every 
curve of the finely formed head lay bare to the eye 
of the observer, still Leuthold Auerbach was not 
an old man. Nature, ever even-handed, some- 
times atones to those whose want of beauty makes 
them look old in youth, by tenderly keeping off 
the harsher tokens of age. Had the self-seer 
exercised his gift, now long unused, he would 
have marvelled that fifteen years should have 
passed over him and left so few traces behind. 

The ‘* good master’’—he still kept that name 
—sat one day with his pupils, now growing into 
manhood. John and Peter were busily engaged 
in carving types, for all the secrets of his inven- 
tion were wisely kept by Laurentius within his 
own family. They were the sole depositaries of 
the first mysteries of printing, except a servant, 
Geinsfleicht, who afterwards carried the secret 
with him to Mentz, and there promulgated it as 
his own discovery. The old man wandered up 
and down the room; now looking over the young 
workmen, now giving orders to his servant, who 
was busy with the press, and then glancing with 
pride and pleasure to the various testimonies of his 
success that adorned the room, in the shape of 
printed leaves. 

* °T is useless, grandfather,” at last cried John, 
throwing down his block, ‘1 cannot cut these 
letters ; and as I am the best workman here, no 
one else can. You must get some wood-carver, 
and run the chance of his keeping our secret. I 
will be troubled no longer.”’ 

** Ah, you were ever an impatient boy,’’ said 
the grandfather, shaking his head in despair. 


thank God! whatever cold-hearted sceptics may | 
| 
' 
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“ Leuthold, dear master, what shall we do?” 
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‘* The boy speaks wisely, though he meant it 
not,’’ answered Leuthold. ‘‘ The work is beyond 
his skill—it requires an experienced hand.”’ 

‘** And whom among the carvers in Haarlem can 
we trust '—they are a wild, unprincipled set, who 
would steal our secret and fly. Come, Lucia,” 
he continued, as the door opened, and a young 
girl entered, ‘‘ thou hast more sense than either of 
thy brothers ; tell us how we are to get this work 
finished, which John has so angrily given up?” 

Lucia raised her eyes with the same look which 
was peculiar to her in childhood; all else was 
The round, chubby features 
had become soft, but clearly defined in regular 
proportion. The form had reached the full height 
of womanhood, childish prettiness was merged into 
perfect beauty—beauty rendered still more lovable 
by the mind that shone through it.  Lueia at 
seventeen was, indeed, the perfection of girlhood ; 
thoughtful, serene, yet with a world of feeling, 
that almost amounted to passion, slumbering in 
the deep, clear eyes, in the tremulous lips. 

**T do not wonder that John could not carve 
this delicate work,’’ she said. 

‘“*Ay, that is the thing! and whom can we 
trust, my child? A first-rate carver would refuse 
the task, and of those wild young men that Peter 
brings here, there is not one who is honest.” 

‘* Yes, grandfather, there is,’”’ answered the 
girl. ‘* No one can say evil of George Surlan, 
the wood-carver from Ulm.”’ 

‘* What! merry George, the master-singer, 
who steals away old hearts and young with his 
laughing eyes and his gay songs?”’ 

** He is good as well as merry, grandfather. I 
am sure you might trust him. And he is a favor- 
ite of the master’s, too,’’ said Lucia, for the first 
time lifting her eyes to Leuthold’s face. 

The two boys burst into a loud laugh. 

** You like George because he took your head 
as amodel for one of his carved angels, sister. . 
Ifow vain girls are !’’ cried John, maliciously. 

Lucia glanced towards the master, whose pene- 
trating gaze was fixed on her countenance. She 
saw it, and blushed deeply. 

‘Tt is not so, indeed!’ she murmured. ‘* You 
must not think so ill of me, dear master.”” And 
she suddenly took Leuthold’s hand with a child- 
like air, as if depreeating reproach. 

** Lucia is never vain,’’ said Leuthold, gently, 
as he drew her towards him with the frank famil- 
iarity which ever marked his intercourse with the 
whole family, and smoothed her beautiful hair, as 
a father or elder brother might have done. It was 
a token of regard that was customary between 
them; and yet Lucia seemed to tremble and 
change color, even while a smile of radiant happi- 
ness hovered round her lips. 

‘* Merry George might have known we were 
talking about him,”’ cried John, who had taken 
refuge at the window, in a sullen fit. ‘* Look, 
there he is, coming hither! Now, grandfather, 
you can put him in my place, as Lucia answers 
for his honesty so boldly.”’ 

““ What shall we do, good friend?” said the 
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old man, irresolutely, turning to Leuthold, who 
was, though Laurentius never suspected the fact, 
the rule of all his actions, having over him the in- 
deseribable influence of a strong mind over a 
weak one. 

**T think,’’ said the master, “that George 
would answer thy purpose, Laurentius. Lucia 
has spoken truly; he is a clever and honest 
youth, the son of a worthy father, whom | knew 
well. Thou mayst, indeed, trust him.” 

‘The master is always right. I will go and 
fetch George hither,”’ said Peter; and meeting no 
opposition, he departed. 

Presently George Surlan entered. He was a 
youth slenderly and gracefully made, whose bright 
blue eyes and sunny curling hair caused him to 
look much younger than he really was. His 
dress was that of a student, but light and gay, and 
he wore on his shoulder a sort of badge, being a 
rude representation of King David playing the 
harp. ‘This was the distinctive mark of the order 
of master-singers, a brotherhood which rose up in 
Germany after the Minnesingers had passed away, 
and which united the musical character of the lat- 
ter with many rules and rites approaching to 
masonic. ‘To this fraternity of minstrels, which 
incladed men of all ranks, and was at one time 
almost universal over Germany, the young wood- 
carver belonged. 

The master-singer lifted his cap from his fair 
curls, and looked with much surprise round the 


room, which was, according to report, the scene of 


Coster’s mysterious and secret labors. He made a 
respectful reverence to the old man, and to Leuthold, 
and then, as his quick eye caught that of the young 
maiden, it brightened with pleasure. 

«They tell me you are a true, upright youth, as 
well as a good carver,’’ abruptly began Laurentius. 
‘**T have sent for you to ajd us, George Surlan, and 
I am going to trust you with a great secret. Herr 
Auerbach says I may.”’ 

The young man looked gratefully towards the 
master, and replied— 

** He shall have no eause to repent his goodness. 
What can I do?” 

And thereupon Laurentius began, in a long ha- 
rangue, to explain the necessity of secresy, and the 
solemn promise that he would be expected to make 
regarding the work he was to do. The master- 
singer listened rather impatiently ; but Leuthold 
took advantage of a pause in the discourse to tell 
all succinctly. 

‘**Thou must promise to keep the secret, and I 
know thou didst never fail in thy word. I answer 
for thee, and so does this child, it seems,”’ said Leu- 
thold, smiling at Lucia. 

** Then I will engage to do anything in the wide 
world,’’ cried George Surlan earnestly, clasping the 
master's hand, though his beaming eyes sought the 
sweet face of Lucia. 

She answered him with a frank and kindly smile ; 


but she did not droop her long lashes—she did net) 
blush. Alas! while the young man’s whole soul 
was laid at her feet, as it were—while he watched | 
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her every movement with the lingering fondness 
that only springs from love, she looked carelessly 
on him, unconscious of the treasure thus thrown 
away. To the dreaming maiden, wholly absorbed 
in her inner world of romance, there was but one 
on earth who appeared noble, wise, worthy to be 
the ideal of girlhood’s wildest devotion, and tha 
one was Leuthold Auerbach. 

Woman's love is far more spiritualized than 
man’s, inasmuch as it is often entirely independent 
of outward beauty. A true-hearted woman’s na- 
ture is full of the quality called hero-worship, and 
this, mingled with the all-pervading necessity of 
loving, causes her to be swayed irresistibly by the 
power of superior intellect. How many a fanciful 
girl has lavished a world of fondness upon some 
poet-idol, whom, perhaps, her eyes have never be- 
held, and whom yet she worships, as mind worships 
mind, with a love which, though only ideal, needs 
but a touch to exalt it into the intensity of woman's 
devotion! How often, too, do we see some beau- 
tiful and high-minded woman pour out the whole 
riches of her loving heart upon one to whom Na- 
ture has given nothing but the great spell to win it 
all—a noble soul! She passes over all external 
disadvantages of age or person. She sees but the 
immortal spirit dwelling therein; and it is ever 
beautiful, ever young. Her soul is bowed down 
before it in joyful humility, and where she worships, 
she loves, too, with an earnestness, intensity, and 
purity, which shadow dimly forth that which the 
angels bear to divinity itself. Oh, how little can 
men know of a love like this! 

Therefore, let it not be thought strange if Leu- 
thold had thus unconsciously awakened such deep 
and absorbing feelings in the heart of a young girl 
like Lucia. The world scoffs at the romance of 
girlhood. Nay, women themselves, grown aged 
and matronly, come in time to look back deridingly 
on their own young feelings, and say how idle and 
foolish they were once. And yet this first fresh 
dream, be it of love or poesy, is one of the few re 
alities of life, not the less true because we out- grow 
it in time. Others treading after us, again pass 
through that sunny region, and when we turn and 
see them, with their innocent romance and their 
single-hearted confidence, we remember our own 
old days, and think that there was some truth is 
those dreams after all. 

Sweet, maidenly, and yet high-souled Lucia, with 
the heart of a woman and the spirit of a child, our 
eyes grow dim while we picture thee; how thou 
didst grow up like a pure lily among meaner flow- 
ers, and fee] gradually the carelessness of childhood 
merge into the dreams of girlhood ; how thou didst 
love to sit alone, to trace dim regions in cloudland, 
to listen to invisible musie in the wind, to watch 
the stars, until they seemed mysterious eyes look- 
ing down on thee, while vague feelings of delicious 
sadness stole over thee, and thy tears flowed, though 
not for sorrow! Poor child! who didst ask of the 
winds, the clouds, the stars, what was the strange 
power that so moved thee, and understoodest not 
the answer that they bore—‘* Maiden, it is Love - 
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Ox! mount beloved: mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight’s sanguine stain 
Along thy peaks expire. 
Oh! mount beloved: thy frontier waste 
I seek with a religious haste, 
And reverent desire, 


They meet me, ’midst thy shadows cold, 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 
Amidst the desert found : 
Such gladness as in Him they felt, 
Who with them through the darkness dwelt, 
And compassed all around. 


Oh, happy, if His will were so, 

To give me manna here for snow, 
And, by the torrent’s side, 

To lead me, as He leads His flocks 

Of wild deer, through the lonely rocks, 
In peace unterrified. 


Since, from the things that trustful rest— 
The partridge on her purple nest, 
The marmot in his den— 
God wins a worship more resigned, 
A purer praise than he can find 
Upon the lips of men. 
Alas, for man! who hath no sense 
Of gratefulness nor confidence, 
But still rejects and raves ; 
That all God’s love can hardly win 
One soul from taking pride in sin, 
And pleasure over graves. 


Yet let me not, like him who trod 

In wrath of old the Mount of God, 
Forget the thousands left ; 

Lest, haply, when I seek His face, 

The whirlwind of the cave replace 
The glory of the cleft. 


But teach me, God, a milder thought, 
Lest I, of all Thy blood has bought, 
Least honorable be ; 
And this that moves me te condemn 
Be rather want of love for them 
Than jealousy for Thee. 
From A Happy Christmas. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


Tue following lines were given to the young 
men of Sag Harbor, L. I., when embarking in 
the ship Sabina, Capt. H. Green master, for 
California, February 6th, 1848. 


BY MRS. L. M. GARDINER. 


* With anchors weighed, and sails unfurled 
You leave us for a distant world ; 
You leave, for lands of golden ore, 
Your own blue sky, your island shore ; 
Your pleasant groves, your garden bowers, 
Your quiet lawns, your blooming flowers ; 
Your fathers’ care, your mothers’ voice, 
Your sisters’ smiles, your bosoms’ choice ; 
You leave the beauteous courts ef God, 
Which in your happiest days you trod ; 
You leave a youthful choir to weep, 
When peals the organ long and deep ; 
As memories rise, and hours gone by 
Rush o'er the soul, and dim the eye. 
By the lone spot, the vacant chair, 
The heart's wild wail rings on ihe air; 
Clasped hands are raised, and tearful eyes ; 


———— 
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Mothers’, and wives’ and sisters’ cries 
Go up to heaven—as close they meet, 
And press around the merey-seat, 
Where seraph’s hand a censer bears, 
For erystal tears and mothers’ prayers, 
Not gold that in the distance gleams, 
Not dust that sparkles on the streams, 
Not gems that in the mountains lie, 
Attracting the adventurer’s eye— 
Not these alone be yours to gain, 
For they their votaries oft have slain. 
Be yours the pearl of price divine, 
The pearl that will all pearls outshine, 
Whose hues a ray of hope impart 
Gold fails to yield the fainting heart ; 
A pearl that on the desert heath 
Can scatter e’en the shades of death. 
This precious pearl O seek, and find 
Joy to the heart, peace to the mind. 
* . * 7 o * 
A moment's space, yet one word more, 
As now you leave this sea-girt shore : 
While further from your own ‘ sweet home,” 
Your bark sweeps through the ‘‘ dark sea foam,” 
May each returning sun, in pride, 
Illume the waves o'er which you glide ; 
Pour on your path its brightest beam, 
Save, when the moon, with milder gleam, 
Shines, while he dips his brow and laves 
His burning crest in ocean's waves ; 
And the vast canopy of stars, 
That dewy eve, or midnight wears, 
Watch o’er you as you gently sleep, 
* Rocked in the cradle of the deep ;”’ 
*Till California’s sunny skies 
Burst brightly on your longing eyes. 
There—may your morn and evening dreams, 
Of mountain gems and golden streams, 
Be realized—and you once more 
Return to old Long Island’s shore. 

Sag Harbor, L. I., Feb. 6, 1849. 





Wuirtirr’s Porms.—We are highly gratified 
to see the poems of John G. Whittier in a complete 
and elegant shape. ‘They have been published by 
B. B. Mussey, of Boston, in a handsome octavo, 
with illustrations by Billings. We do net think 
the portrait does the author justice ; but Whittier’s 
face, when in repose, scarcely reveals the expres- 
siveness of which it is capable. Asa whole, the 





volume is eminently worthy of its contents, and 
| will take its place beside the other illustrated Amer- 
‘iean poets. There are two distinguishing traits 
| Which characterize Whittier—his earnestness and 
j his nationality. His favorite themes are drawn 
‘from the scenery and legends of his own New 
| England, and the glowing visions of a Christian 
|reformer. None of our bards excel him in a kind 
| of fierce sincerity. His lyrics burn with meaning ; 
i they do not seem written as a pastime but from ne- 
| cessity, and gush forth with the impressive zeal of 
| prophetic inspiration. In description, also, Whit- 
| tier excels; and that there is a deep vein of tender- 
ness in his nature, is evinced by the ‘* Memorials” 
| dedicated to the virtues and love of departed friends, 
| Whittier represents the philanthropic sentiment 
more effectively than any of our poets. He is an 
‘ardent lover of freedom, nature, and his kind. The 
volume before us contains many gems of expres- 
sion, and is pervaded by a manly enthusiasin, 
‘which, united with fine poetic gifts, render it a 
most desirable addition to this department of our 
| literature.—Home Journal. 
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-nosrectus.—Tuis work is conducted in the spirit ct 
u\ttell's Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
lian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of T’he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


pow becomes every intelligent American to be infmmeu 
of the condition and cnanges of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, whieh the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very uliy 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the moremeni—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; end 
hope to make the work indispensalile in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of chea Gerateen it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant!y for the imagination, and 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Livrece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a nuinber, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the affice of publication, as above. 

a, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 

OWS :— 
Four copies for ° - $20 00 
Nine “* - ° ° e - $40 00 
Tver": « . . - «+ $0 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
60 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
a, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all rts of North America, for increasing the circuia 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 


in the business. And we will! gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4icents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (I4cts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly par!s.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works. containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on tie monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives io 





eighteen months. 





Wasureros, 27 Vec., 1945. 


Or al! the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has a ed to me to Le the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of t 


me language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension 


utmost expansion of the present age, 


iti 
includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 
J. Q@. ADAMS. 
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